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BETWEEN ISSUES 


VOLUMES ARE NEEDED to provide even a basic under- 
standing of the myriad of problems which today confront 
the 1.3 billion people who live on the 17 million square 
miles of territory known as Asia. Obviously. the man who 
works on a rice paddy in Thailand has a different perspec- 
tive from the man who fells trees in the slave-labor reserva- 
tions of Soviet Siberia; nor does each have very much in 
common with the nomadic shepherd of Saudi Arabia, or the 
skilled technician in the factories of Japan. Not very much 
in common, that is, except that all of these men’s lives— 
unlike their fathers’—are being drastically altered by the 
world conflagration that has raged, now hot, now cold. for 
forty years. The dramatic fact of our century is that men 
today—in Asia as elsewhere—can turn their back on politics 
at their own peril. The revolt of secular nationalism, the 
revival of religious power, the industrial revolution, the 
great confrontation between totalitarianism and democratic 
humanism—all of these factors, in varying degrees, cast 
their shadows over the huge territory that lies between the 
Arctic Sea and the Indian Ocean, that runs from the 
Bosporus to the Pacific. And because this is so on every 
doorstep and at every fireside, our century has become the 
era of political choice for everyman. In years gone by, it 
was possible to mind one’s own affairs without serious 
repercussions; this is not possible for very many people 
in the age of guerrilla infiltration, brain-washing and napalm 
bombs. 

The area of political choice is different in every nation 
of Asia, and the overriding world challenge—totalitarian- 
ism —bulks larger in the consciousness of some peoples 
than of others. For this reason alone, if for no other, 
America’s approach to the peoples of Asia requires intimate 
and detailed understanding of each nation. That we cannot 
provide in a single issue of Toe New Leaner, although we 
have tried to contribute to such an understanding through 
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many articles over the years. What we have tried to do in 
this issue is to concentrate on certain key problems in a key 
area, namely, the great belt of free nations on the southern 
and eastern flanks of the Communist colossus. In two of 
these nations, Korea and Indo-China, the threat of physical 
annihilation looms ever-present; in two others. Japan and 
Indonesia, the specter of neutralism and class violence 
overshadows shaky institutions and alignments: in two 
others, India and Pakistan, mutual hostility may become 
more meaningful than any ideological commitment. Tran- 
scending national characteristics are certain overall prob- 
lems. and for this issue we have selected two, one economic, 
one ideological, which are especially critical. The first 
problem, land reform, faces its big test in India: the second 
problem. which involves the failure of democratic propa- 
ganda, has been highlighted by the Chinese and Korean 
POWs who recently chose freedom. to the accompaniment 
of few Asian cheers. 

We must say at this point that we could not get into 
this single Asia issue everything we would have liked to see 
in it; our space is limited by our pocketbook. A brilliant 
article by L. Edward Shuck Jr.. announced for this issue, 
will. therefore, appear in a forthcoming number. This we 
deeply regret. On the other hand, we unexpectedly pro- 
cured last week several photographs of India by Alex 
Olsen. and these can be seen on the front cover and pages 
17 and 19 of this issue. 

All in all, we hope you find this issue interesting. but we 
hope you do not like it. If we have achieved our purpose. 
this Asian survey should make you curious, perplexed, a 
bit frustrated. but not happy. We shall consider it a com- 
plete triumph if this issue drives you to the libraries for 
more information. For, as Chester Bowles points out, we 
have very little time indeed in which to understand—and 
cope with—the ferment that is Asia in 1954. 
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A serious unified policy 
toward Asia, says Mr. Bowles, 
isneeded now if another China 


disaster is to be averted 





A U.S.POLICY 
FOR ASIA 


By Chester Bowles 


oO sAY that Communism’s victory in China was the 
ie tragic blow to the democratic world since World 
War II is the sad starting point for a realistic discussion 
of America’s Asian policy. To see why Communism won 
China and to apply that lesson to the rest of Asia before 
it is too late is our main task. 

This is not to say that our policy toward China is not 
vitally important even now. Korea shows that it is a life- 
and-death matter. To assume the 
inevitability of Chinese-Russian 
unity, to accept the totalitarian 
tule of 800 million people of the 
world’s heartland from Prague to 
Peking as permanent, is to admit 
the bankruptcy of our foreign 
policy. If no way is found to 
weaken this coalition, the indus- 
trialized Communist one-third of 
the world will become gradually 
integrated into a power threat of 
staggering proportions. To de- 
velop policies which may create 
tensions in the Soviet-Chinese re- 
lationship and loosen the ties be- 
tween these two Communist na- 
tions is one of the main challenges 
to imaginative Western statesman- 
ship—a challenge, by the way, 
which now seems to be going by 
default. What, if anything, can be done is an open ques- 
tion. But it will be inexcusable if we refuse even to con- 
sider the possibilities. And even more inexcusable, with 
the tragic example of China etched in our minds, would 
be to fail in the rest of Asia which still remains free. 

I do not know whether any American policies could 
Cuester Bow es, former U. S. Ambassador to India, is 
the author of Ambassador’s Report (reviewed on page 26 
of this issue). He was also formerly Governor of Con- 
necticut and head of the Office of Price Administration. 
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BOWLES: "LEARN CHINA'S LESSONS’ 


have prevented Communism’s victory in China. But I am 
confident that, with good leadership in free Asia now and 
with positive, timely American policies, independence and 
freedom from Communism can be secured in that crucial 
section of the world. If free Asia can maintain its free- 
dom, and can be so strengthened that it no longer offers 
an easy target for aggression or subversion, then the tide 
may turn not only in Asia but in the whole world. If 
the nearly one billion people of 
the uncommitted world finally 
choose the democratic approach, 
whether or not they choose to 
align themselves formally with the 
West, their decision will eventually 
isolate the Communist world, even 
if it still includes China. 

The problems we face, however, 
differ in many ways from those 
we face in Europe with its long 
tradition of military defense. In 
Asia, bold policies do not mean 
threats of “instant atomic retalia- 
tion.” In decentralized China, al- 
most devoid of industry, and with 
three-fourths of the people living 
in the villages, massive bombing 
of crowded cities by our Strategic 
Air Force would do no more than 
earn us the hatred of all Asia. 
Nor can we hope to conquer China by the use of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s 400,000 troops backed by the American Air 
Force and Navy. Our own military difficulties on the nar- 
row Korean peninsula, where our air superiority never 
really destroyed the enemy’s communication system, 
should give us pause. Those who insist that the Chinese 
people would throw off their Communist masters and rise 
in support of Chiang have but little objective evidence to 
back them up. 

Moreover, even if massive atomic retaliation on 
crowded Chinese cities or an invasion of the Chinese 
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POLICY CONTINUED 


mainland made military sense as an answer to local 
Communist aggression in Burma or Indo-China, it would 
still leave untouched the most dangerous Asian Commu- 
nist threat—internal revolutions growing out of poverty, 
feudal land systems, and hopelessness. In Asia, it is 
militarily and strategically true that the greatest power 
is the people. And Secretary Dulles has rightly reminded 
us that the two poles of Asia are China and India. It is 
the Indian subcontinent, together with Burma and Indo- 
nesia, which is the greatest remaining source of demo- 
cratic strength in Asia. And the ultimate test of our 
policies will not be whether they vote with us and accept 
our leadership, but whether we are able and willing to 
help them to become vigorous, independent nations. 

Our policies should strive, not only for a rugged sense 
of independence and self-confidence in each nation, but 
for the development of indigenous strength in the whole 
region. Our arming of Pakistan, for instance, while India 
stands aloof and bitter, will hardly increase the strength 
of South Asia and the Middle East. Because of the 
partition of 1947 and the bloody religious rioting that 
followed, both India and Pakistan fear each other deeply. 
In view of Pakistan’s active membership in the anti- 
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NATIONALISM HAS MANY VOICES: 


ASIAN 


Western (although not pro-Soviet) Arab-Asian bloc, her 
recognition of Communist China, and her refusal to send 
troops to Korea, Indians assume that their neighbor’s aim 
in seeking arms is not to resist Communism so much as 
to gain the upper hand over India. 

In these circumstances, how can arms to Pakistan do 
anything more than increase the tempo of the local cold 
war, to the economic and political detriment of both 
countries? It is bad arithmetic to alienate 360 million 
Indians in order to aid 80 million Pakistanis who are 
split into two sections, divided by 1,000 miles of Indian 
territory. Instead of adding to the stability of the sub- 
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continent, this will create new tension and suspicions and 
thus further contribute to its insecurity. On the other 
hand, an independent, multilateral defense program, sup- 
ported by all the countries of South Asia and directed 
against aggression from any source, could mobilize Asian 
nationalism against the spread of Communism. 

Thus, our objective, instead of a rigid effort to secure 
free Asia’s commitment to our coalition, pleasant as this 
would be, should be to contribute wherever possible to 
free Asia’s success in maintaining and expanding her 
freedom in her own way. If we accept this as our goal, 
a major part of our policies in Asia must be based on 
positive economic aid and political programs designed 
to help free Asia succeed for its own sake. 

Learning our lessons from China, for instance, we 
should throw our full weight on the side of land re- 
forms. If Chiang had carried out such reforms on the 
mainland as well as he is doing now on Formosa, he 
might never have lost the support of the Chinese people. 
We must also be prepared to support the bold economic. 
development programs of such nations as India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Indonesia. Whether or not our effective aid 
to Chiang after V-J Day amounted to the full $2 billion 


MAGSAYSAY, INDIA'S NEHRU, BURMA'S THAKIN NU 


which the White Paper estimates, it was many times the 
amount of aid we have given so far to these struggling 
new nations. If we agree that aid to Chiang was too little 
and too late, what is the implication for our present in- 
adequate aid programs in the rest of free Asia, where 
there is still time to help prevent the catastrophe which 
overtook China? 

The critical situation in Asia cries for a comprehen 
sive bipartisan American policy that represents our best 
traditions and meets the needs of the continent where 
our future history is being written. Such a policy has 
not been forthcoming. In a few years, it may be too late. 
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How to Win in Indo-China 


Complete sovereignty for the Indo-Chinese, plus an army of Chinese Nationalist 
and NATO volunteers, could turn the tide against Ho Chi Minh’s insurgents 





¥ WOULD BE a tragic blunder for 
the free world to end the struggle 
in Indo-China with a_ negotiated 
truce and to permit Ho Chi Minh to 
emerge as the leader of a new recog- 
nized Soviet satellite. Sacrificing an- 
other nation or part of a nation to 
Moscow-Peking aggression would be 
criminal. Nothing short of complete 
victory is acceptable in Indo-China. 

We have no vested interest in co- 
lonialism, old-style or refurbished. 
Whether the French Tricolor flies in 
Saigon, or whether the children of 
Cambodia study French in school, is 
no concern of ours. Nor would we 
care if Ho Chi Minh were some lone 
Communist wolf like Tito, independ- 
ent of other Communist powers. 

There is only one reason for Amer- 
ica’s interest in Indo-China: The 
enemy there is the same enemy which 
confronts and threatens us elsewhere 
in the world. We have met this power 
at the Yalu River, in the valley of 
the Elbe, on the banks of the Danube, 
in the hills of Greece, at abortive 
conferences, demarcation lines, prop- 
aganda trials and UN debates. The 
war in Indo-China is emphatically 
not a local one. 

Without Soviet political, diplo- 
matic, economic and military aid, 
Ho Chi Minh’s uprising would have 
failed long ago. At this moment, 
renovated old Soviet tanks are mov- 
ing through the mountains of Viet- 
nam; Czech-made guns swell the 
Vietminh’s artillery; Russian bazook- 
as and trucks pour across the Chinese 
border, as do Russian and Chinese 
instructors and officers for the Viet- 
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By David J. Dallin 


minh army. Nor is it easy to deter- 
mine exactly how many of Ho’s 
soldiers are “volunteers” from Mao 
Tse-tung’s Chinese People’s Republic. 

In THe New Leaper of January 
11, the eminent French _ political 
thinker Raymond Aron noted the ex- 
tent of French weariness with the 
Indo-China war and asked this per- 
tinent question: If that war is part of 
the global resistance to Soviet Com- 
munism, why must France carry such 
a heavy burden alone? 

Mr. Aron’s question became a cru- 
cial problem in world affairs a few 
days later when U.S. Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson declared 
that French victory in Indo-China is 
both possible and probable. This view 
does not coincide with that of the 
French Government. More than once, 
French officials have let it be known 
that their aim was not complete vic- 
tory but a negotiated settlement: 
They are prepared to “negotiate 
terms” with the Communists, as For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidault made 
clear a few days ago at the Big Four 
conference in Berlin. 

It is therefore apparent that Mr. 
Aron’s question is more to the point 
than Mr. Wilson’s optimistic state- 
ment. France’s future capabilities in 
the Indo-China war must be meas- 
ured by the fact that, in seven years 
of fighting, she has been unable to 
score even a partial victory. There 
is little reason to expect any improve- 
ment in the next few years. 

Since the struggle in Indo-China 
is, in fact, the concern of the entire 
free world, other nations besides 


France must participate in it. Apart 
from U.S. troops, which President 
Eisenhower has already said will not 
be used in Indo-China, there are 
other forces which could be readily 
dispatched to Indo-China. 

In Asia, we have already witnessed 
the offer of South Korea to send a 
division to Indo-China. Surely the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa 
would also be willing to send a few 
of their well-trained and -equipped 
divisions; Chiang’s forces would be 
glad to fight an enemy supported and 
supplied by Peking. 

In Europe, the Atlantic powers, by 
issuing a call for volunteers, could 
raise an excellent force with high 
morale and good equipment. The 
greatest response to such a call would 
probably come from West Germany, 
where the understanding is general 
that the foe in Indo-China is the 
same foe that holds down half of 
Germany and threatens the other half. 
If a German military unit were suc- 
cessfully recruited, with sufficient care 
to exclude all Nazi and militarist 
remnants, the experiment would have 
broad ramifications. A German con- 
tingent fighting side by side with the 
French in Indo-China could help 
smooth the way for the long-delayed 
European Defense Community. 

This new military alignment in 
Indo-China would only make sense 
if the last vestiges of colonialism 
were eliminated. It must be made 
absolutely clear that French rule in 
Indo-China is over, that the Viet- 
namese, Laotians and Cambodians 
are sovereign in their own countries 
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INDO-CHINA 


CONTINUED 


and can choose any form of govern- 
ment they wish outside the Moscow- 
Peking Axis. The new coalition army 
should not be controlled by the 
French High Command alone: a 
NATO general and a high-ranking of- 
ficer of the Vietnamese forces must 
be added. 

Such changes can and must be 
made soon, because the rainy season 
will start in Southeast Asia in a few 
months. New forces should be avail- 
able when the fighting is resumed. 
Right now, our chief concern should 
be to avoid negotiations with Ho Chi 
Minh. 

If the forces in Indo-China are 
reorganized along the lines suggested 
above, will Communist China come 
to Ho’s rescue? Will there be a repeti- 
tion of the autumn of 1950, when 
Mao’s armies crossed the Yalu to save 
the North Koreans? 

Although a certain amount of risk 
is implied in every political act, it 
does not seem likely, under present 
conditions, that the Peking regime 
would send a considerable force into 
Indo-China. Actually, the final deci- 
sion will rest, as it has in the past. 
with Moscow—if only because Soviet 
supplies of arms, equipment and 
aviation are the prerequisites of 
large-scale Chinese military action. 
The Soviet decision will depend on 
whether Malenkov’s regime is pre- 
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pared to delegate an important part 
of its industrial production, its com- 
munications facilities and its air force 
to a war which would seem hopeless 
from the Soviet point of view if the 
free world made it clear that it is 
resolved to fight out even a prolonged 
war to complete victory. 

Malenkov’s regime is “peaceful” as 
far as the next two or three years 
are concerned. As a result of Stalin’s 
unstinting worldwide offensive, of the 
costly Korean War, of the postwar 
maintenance of a huge standing army, 
the economic difficulties of the new 
government are far more serious than 
most observers presume. The Soviet 
press claims that “industrialization” 
(i.e., militarization) is being pushed 
forward simultaneously with agricul- 
ture and consumer goods, but this is 
a hoax. A considerable retreat from 
former plans has taken place, and war 
industries in particular have had to 
slacken their pace. Relying on its 
worldwide “peace” campaigns and 
observing the cuts in the U.S. mili- 
tary budget, the Kremlin feels it safe 
to take a breathing spell so far as 
rearmament is concerned. 

This, it seems to me, is why it is 
unlikely that the Kremlin will sud- 
denly overload the entire length of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad with 


new military supplies for Ho Chi 
Minh’s forces. 


VIETNAMESE AND FRENCH FORCES: UNABLE TO SCORE EVEN A PARTIAL VICTORY 


There is a vital difference between 
Korea and Indo-China in the frame. 
work of Soviet policy. Korea is a 
neighboring state; it lies just across 
the narrow Peter the Great Bay from 
Vladivostok. The presence of Amer. 
ican, free Chinese or Japanese troops 
in a united Korea might, indeed, 
threaten the Soviet Maritime Prov. 
inces. Indo-China, on the other hand, 
is no factor in Russia’s territorial 
security; it is important only from 
the viewpoint of world Communist 
expansion, 

In past cases of this second type, 
Moscow has preferred sacrificing its 
devoted warriors to pushing the fight 
to the limit. The civil war in Greece, 
similar in many ways to the Indo- 
China struggle, ended in the defeat 
of the Communist forces. A Commu- 
nist regime in northern Iran col- 
lapsed. In both cases, Moscow did 
not intervene because the ensuing 
international entanglements would 
have presented serious dangers for 
Russia itself. 

Surely it is time that the tide be- 
gan to turn. We acquiesced in a tre. 
mendous Stalinist expansion to the 
east, west and south. Perhaps we 
were too weak or too timid to do 
anything about it. Times have 
changed; there is little reason to 
settle for anything short of complete 


victory in Indo-China. 
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Has Japan's new democratic political system 


really found roots among the people? 


THE MYSTERY OF 
JAPANESE POLITICS 


By Raymond Aron 


NE CAN NEVER be sure of un- 

derstanding the Japanese— 
sometimes because they speak English 
or French too well and sometimes 
because they do not speak any West- 
ern tongue. 

In the first case, they employ words 
with such perfection that one does 
not doubt their sincerity but rather 
the depth of their conviction. The 
right-wing Socialist who attends in- 
ternational party conventions and has 
a command of English as well as 
French expresses himself exactly like 
a British Laborite who has spent long 
periods in Paris: Social security (but 
not too much), planned society (with- 
out bureaucracy) and all the custom- 
ary Social Democratic proposals can 
be found in his declarations. 

The latter case was_ illustrated 
when I visited a trade-union leader 
who belongs to the so-called left 
wing (though his organization is 
made up mostly of Government work- 
ers). He spread before me a wide 
“radical” program: vast nationaliza- 
tion, a society almost totally planned, 
opposition to rearmament, diplomatic 
independence (in other words, hostil- 
ity to the United States). I asked 
him, through an interpreter, how he 
expected to implement this reversal 
of policy. He responded: “By direct 





Raymonp Aron, an editor of Figaro, 
recently returned from Japan, where 
he made a study of political life. 
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action, the general strike, violence.” 
This language, of course, he had bor- 
rowed from the West; it was the lan- 
guage of the time of Van Gogh, one 
of whose pictures adorned a calendar 
on the wall. The postal-union mem- 
bers have good taste, but not very 
clear ideas. 

These conflicting attitudes can 
easily be interpreted. Japan is gov- 
erned under a parliamentary demo- 
cratic system imported from the 
West. The Emperor has lost his semi- 
divine prestige and forces himself to 
imitate the British monarch. The Jap- 
anese Parliament is divided into mul- 
tiple parties like that of France, but 
is actually divided into two major 
segments: One of them is conserva- 
tive, embracing the Liberals (now in 
power), the Progressives and a dis- 
sident Liberal group; the other is 
made up of the two Socialist parties. 
The first combination includes about 
300 Deputies, the second about 150. 

Because of divisions within the 
conservative bloc, the present govern- 
ment does not have a majority be- 
hind it. But the controversies which 
result in these divisions are merely 
personal, although the Deputies in- 
volved find noble reasons to justify 
their attitudes and activities. If the 
problems involved had exclusively to 
do with economy or rearmament, 
Shigemitsu and Hatoyama, the re- 
spective leaders of the Progressives 
and the Liberal dissidents, might 


easily come to an agreement with 
Prime Minister Yoshida. 

In spite of all the pretenses, if to- 
morrow the three conservative groups 
united to form a genuine conserva- 
tive party and the two Socialist 
groups coalesced into a real party, 
the resemblance to Britain’s political 
structure would be superficial. In 
Britain, Conservatives and Laborites 
belong to the same culture, the same 
society. Attlee and Churchill—or Eden 
and Morrison—may replace each 
other, but the same England will con- 
tinue. It is difficult to picture the 
Japanese conservatives and Socialists 
taking turns in the places of power; 
in Japan, the first group to attain 
power remains fixed. 

Despite its military defeat and the 
consequent purge and democratiza- 
tion, Japan is today governed by the 
old ruling class. The extremists have 
been discarded and military leaders 
no longer occupy top positions, but 
they still hold important positions in 
industry. Those who recently op- 
posed the imperialist forces and de- 
fended liberal or moderate ideas are 
in the first ranks among them. They, 
too, are “Occidentalists,” but, to em- 
ploy a Russian term, “non-revolution- 
ary” Occidentalists. They want de- 
mocracy, of course, but in traditional 
Japan the lord was expected to look 
after his peasants’ welfare. He would 
be deposed if he were openly unjust 
to them. “Isn’t this democracy?” 
asked one of the dignitaries of the 
present regime. Parliamentary tech- 
nique and traditional mores, equal 
suffrage and the sacred hierarchy— 
this typically Japanese combination 
has merely been modified by the war, 
not terminated. 

Do we find the same principles in 
the Socialist parties? These Amer- 
icanized intellectuals who despise 
their instructors and suffer from their 
rootlessness, these union leaders, 
these followers of the latest intel- 
lectual mode of Paris—do they rep- 
resent an alternative group. capable 
of administering the country? De- 
spite the increase in Socialist strength 
in the last election, there are few who 
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would answer this question affirm- 
atively. Rural sections remain con- 
servative, while in the cities Socialist 
influence gains. Neither the Govern- 
ment ministers nor the leaders of in- 
dustry seemed to me much disturbed 
by the Socialist advances. The left- 
wing Socialists exclude themselves 
from power by their verbal extrem- 
ism; the right-wing Socialists are 
reasonable. But Japan is a poor coun- 
try and redistribution of the national 
income cannot be expected to pro- 
duce miracles. 

Can we conclude, then, that Jap- 
anese politics is a not-too-myster- 
ious affair? Can we assume that de- 


spite the Parliamentary instability 
produced by personal rivalries, the 
conservative regime—whether its 
members are called Liberals or Pro- 
gressives—will go peacefully on? This 
conclusion would be hasty. Elections, 
Parliament, political parties, trade 
unions, freedom of the press—the en- 
tire apparatus of Occidental democ- 
racy has been put into operation. But 
this apparatus does not actually hold 
the country in its framework. The 
moral structure comes from the past. 

But Western influence has this time 
been incomparably more immediate 
and brutal than in the past. The same 
students who ten years ago volun- 


teered for kamikaze suicide flights 
now laugh at the Emperor cult. Can 
the past this time fill the spiritual 
void? The opposition between the 
two tendencies in Japanese politics 
would have no more than passing in- 
terest if it did not suggest a basic 
question which neither the Jap. 
anese nor their visitors ask: What 
will be the ultimate effect of the 
vague Westernization loosed by the 
Americans? What is going on in the 
Japanese subconscious? 

The political surface is simple. 
Like the incomparable politeness of 
these people, it carefully conceals the 
significant mystery. 





The Meaning of the POWs 


The free world does not realize the significance of its political victory 


IME AND AGAIN, the free world 

has failed to capitalize on dra- 
matic demonstrations of Communist 
weakness; in handling the Korean 
prisoner-of-war issue, we have failed 
again. True, most newspapers and 
magazines did point out that the free 
world scored a “propaganda victory” 
when 74.5 per cent of the Chinese 
prisoners, after a long ordeal of un- 
certainty caused by United Nations 
indecision, still stubbornly refused to 
return to Communism. But that was 
as far as it went. 

The fact that 14,000 Chinese chose 
freedom last month cannot be over- 
estimated. These former prisoners 
came from all walks of life and all 
parts of China. In their ranks were 
soldiers and officers, men who had 
once served the Nationalists and men 
who had once passionately believed 
Communist promises of a better life. 
In other words, these Chinese pris- 
oners were a cross-section of the 
young, “new” China. The fact that 
they refused to serve that China ever 
again is sure proof that Mao Tse-tung 
and his fellow-conspirators can no 
longer claim to represent the Chinese 


By Richard L. Walker 


Assistant Professor of History, 
Yale University 


people. The prisoners’ choice demon- 
strates an overwhelming swing of 
Chinese opinion away from the Com- 
munists. Interestingly enough, too, 
the percentage of Chinese who chose 
freedom was much greater than the 
percentage of North Koreans who 
did so; one wonders how much worse 
conditions are in China than in North 
Korea. 

All the newly liberated men have 
moving, dramatic stories to tell about 
the “people’s democratic dictator- 
ship” that rules in Peking. If these 
stories seceive a hearing, they should 
demolish any attraction the Chinese 
Communists may hold elsewhere in 
Asia. It was for this reason that the 
Reds fought such a long and bitter 
battle over the prisoner issue. 

But apparently the Communists 
worried needlessly. To date, we have 
not followed up this great political 
victory. In another few weeks, as the 
former prisoners continue to melt in- 
to the Formosan scene, they will 


slowly be forgotten. Their stories 
will remain untold, while Mao will 
continue to convince Peking visitors 
that his Government really represents 
improvement in China. 

Of course, all is not lost. The 
forces of freedom still have time to 
act. A group of scholars should inter- 
view these now free Chinese under 
UN or other international auspices, 
and obtain the vital, detailed informa- 
tion needed to burst the Chinese Com- 
munist bubble in Asia. The former 
prisoners should be permitted to tell 
mass audiences throughout Asia ex- 
actly what Communism really does 
have to offer. Let these veterans of 
Mao’s armies speak to their fellow 
Asians; their voices will have a 
greater effect than any “imperialist” 
propaganda. 

We cannot afford to sit by apa- 
thetically while a stirring human 
drama is enacted before our eyes. 
Once again, we have been shown that 
no Communist regime ever enjoys the 
support of its people. How many 
people—in Asia, in Europe, even in 
this country—have learned this les- 
son? 
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THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


ITHIN MY LIFETIME, I have 
WW vheervea a revolution in our 
attitudes toward the people of Asia. 
My first knowledge of these people 
was acquired not at school but at 
church. Among the pious Protestants 
who surrounded me in my youth, the 
people of Asia, Africa and the Pacific 
islands were popular as candidates 
for conversion to Christianity. In 
those days, there was a great national 
movement which had as its slogan: 
“The world for Christ in this gen- 
eration.” Millions believed that, with- 
in a few decades, mankind would be 
united in a Christian civilization and 
war would be abolished. 

There is little point in discuss- 
ing here the growth and usefulness 
of the missionary movements of the 
various churches. No doubt many of 
them have accomplished good quite 
apart from the conversions which 
they have brought about. In addition 
to satisfying the missionaries’ crav- 
ing for adventure, they have estab- 
lished schools and hospitals as well 
as new trade channels. 

It cost millions of dollars to send 
delegates of Christianity around the 
world—and more millions to build 
churches, schools and _ hospitals. 
These great sums were—and are— 
gathered by means of continuous 
campaigns carried on in churches and 
Sunday schools throughout the coun- 
try. To give these money-raising 
efforts the required popular touch, 
missionaries were brought back in 
rotation from “foreign fields” and 
sent around to give lectures on their 
experiences. I suspect that people of 
various hues in Asia and Africa 
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By William E. Bohn 


Changing Attitudes 
Toward the Asians 


learned little about Christianity. But 
I am sure that the boys and girls 
scattered across America learned a 
good deal about foreign lands and 
foreign peoples while they were being 
separated from their pennies and 
nickels, 

The returned pastors were kind, 
devoted persons. Often they were 
married couples. After the male mem- 
ber of the team had given his report, 
the woman would take the ladies of 
the congregation into a separate room 
and instruct them in the mysteries of 
female existence in whatever strange 
land was the topic of the day. It can 
easily be imagined what a thrill this 
sort of report imparted to people for 
whom the modern wonders of movies 
and television still Jay far in the 
future. 

The main substance of the exhibit 
was an account of life in China, In- 
dia, Japan or Central Africa. There 
would be descriptions of the towns, 
streets, houses, clothes and, especially, 
deprecatory accounts of what passed 
for religions. Often there would be 
illustrative lantern slides. Or, for a 
special treat, a scene from native life 
would be enacted by the two mission- 
aries and a specially coached cast of 
local young people. The pious couple 
were interested in getting our coins. 
But we went away with the feeling 
that these foreign folks were not at 
all in need of conversion. They 
seemed, in fact, rather gay and color- 
ful. 

My next contact with Asians 
occurred at various universities. In 
each of them, there were Asians by 
the score studying medicine, engineer- 


ing and all the various sciences. Their 
life would center in the International 
House. As a young instructor, I often 
ate with them or spent evenings in 
discussion. Perhaps the picture they 
gave me of the Chinese, the Japanese 
or the Indians was not much nearer 
the truth than that which had been 
given me in the village church, but it 
was quite different. When I asked 
about the missionaries and their con- 
verts, I was answered with a superior 
smile. On the average, these young 
men were more serious students than 
their American classmates. They were 
painstakingly training themselves for 
service in their homelands. A few 
years of contact with them gave me 
a high opinion of the men of the 
East—on the whole, too high an opin- 
ion. 

I next met in New York the exiled 
leaders of the Asian revolutionists. 
Sometimes, I was asked to speak at 
anti-imperialist meetings they had or- 
ganized, or I would sit in the audi- 
ence and listen to their hot speeches 
against their white oppressors. 
Though I made many friends among 
these liberators, in the course of 
time I became bored with them. Their 
way of casting responsibility for 
troubles and imperfections upon the 
whites was too facile. I began to won- 
der why they did not do some of their 
liberating at home rather than about 
the banquet tables of New York. 

Now time has rolled on, and it is 
at the United Nations building that I 
see Asians. It is an impressive thing 
to observe them at a meeting of the 
General Assembly—Egyptians, In- 
dians, Pakistanis, Chinese and all the 
others. I have a feeling that they are 
more 3elf-conscious, more proud of 
themselves, than members of the 
white delegations. At any rate, they 
are here taking their part in world 
affairs as equals. In discussion of 
political affairs, their spokesmen are 
quite equal to the men of Europe or 
America. As politicians, they are 
first-class. We have come a long way 
since the time—not long ago—when 
we thought we could fix everything 
by converting them to our religion. 
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COVETS KOREAN INDUSTRY 


Stalemate in Korea 


None of the major powers in Korea is satisfied with its present position, 


but each lacks either the strength or the will to force a clear-cut decision 


By Robert T. Oliver 


stalemate, n. 7. in chess, any situation in which 
it is impossible for one of the players to move 
without placing his king in check: it results in 
a draw. 2. any situation making further action 
impossible; deadlock; draw. 


HE KOREAN SITUATION presents a series of difficult 

dilemmas for every major participant. The major 
hope for lasting peace in Korea lies in the fact that none 
of the parties concerned likes the present circumstances ; 
the major cause of pessimism is the wide diversity in the 
solutions desired by the various powers. 

Soviet Russia’s dilemma is that it wants to win the war 
in Korea for itself, not for China. It is still trying to do 
this by drawing the Chinese Communist regime more 
and more closely under its control. Yet, Moscow cannot 
overlook the fact that the million occupation troops in 
North Korea are not Russian but Chinese. 

Russian designs on Korea derive from the abundance 
of warm-water ports, the country’s industrial resources, 


and its strategic location, which makes it a center from 
which a strong military power could threaten and even- 
tually dominate both Japan and China. 

Mao Tse-tung’s dilemma is that he wishes to seize the 
entire peninsula for China, but cannot do so without con- 
siderable military aid from Russia, in payment for which 
he would be forced not only to yield Korea to Russian 
dominance, but also to mortgage Chinese resources— 
badly needed at home—to the Kremlin. The historic 
Chinese interest in Korea is primarily protective—to 
ward off Japanese threats and to secure that vital flank 
against Russian power. But China, too, is interested in 
securing the tremendous Korean industrial potential— 
which was great enough to provide all of Japan’s tungsten 
needs during World War II, to produce 3 per cent of the 
world’s gold, to develop hydroelectric power equivalent 
to that of France and Italy combined, and to supply great 
quantities of coal and iron. 

The dilemma of the North Koreans is that they can 
neither free themselves from Communist control to unite 
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peacefully with the Republic of Korea nor fight to gain 
all Korea for themselves. Like the South Koreans, the 
North Koreans can be motivated only by the slogan of 
Korea irredenta. The 4,000 years of Korean nationalist 
history mean as much above as below the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel. Historically, there is no difference between the 
people on either side of the line. Over 4 million North 
Koreans have chosen exile from their homes to make the 
dangerous flight down into the Republic. When United 
Nations forces in 1950 moved into North Korea, the 
general populace welcomed them—and welcomed Syng- 
man Rhee in his appearances at Wonsan and Pyongyang 
—as liberators. During the war, North Korean soldiers 
were motivated largely by the hope of restoring the unity 
of their nation. Yet, they know that their hope can extend 
no further than the uniting of their native land as a cap- 
tive province of a foreign totalitarian state. 

The situation of the three Communist aggressors is 
illustrated in the fact that, after the defeat of Japan, 
North Korea underwent a great shift of populations. Re- 
placing many of the Koreans who fled down below the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel, some 300,000 Korean expatriates 
in Siberia and some 2 million from Manchuria and north 
China came back into North Korea. It is from these re- 
patriates that the Communist regime and army were 
largely fashioned. The native Korean Communists were 
headed by Pak Hur Yung, who was Secretary of the 
South Korean Labor (Communist) party and fled to 
Pyongyang in 1948 to assume a post in the northern 
regime. Last June, he and ten of his top followers were 
purged, thus wiping out the last vestiges of native Korean 
Communist leadership. What remains among North 
Koreans is an uneasy and suspicion-laden truce between 
the Yenan (now Peking) group and the Siberian (Mos- 
cow) group led by Kim II Sung. 

The dilemma of the United States is that we see no 
way of permanently and properly settling the Korean 
question while militantly aggressive Communism controls 
China and Russia. We know we must keep South Korea, 
Formosa and Southeast Asia free from Communist 
domination, but we do not feel obliged to render them 
permanently secure. We help them fight off the Commu- 





Few men are as well qualified to discuss the tangled situa- 
tion in Korea as Robert T. Oliver of Pennsylvania State 
University. Mr. Oliver has studied the Korean in- 
dependence movement for more than a decade and is a 
long-time friend of Korean President Syngman Rhee. 
He has visited Korea on numerous occasions since World 
War II and is the author of numerous articles, pam- 
phlets and books on Korean problems. (Why War Came 
to Korea is perhaps the best-known of Mr. Oliver’s pub- 
lications.) It should be noted, too, that Mr. Oliver warned 
in 1949 that a disarmed and undefended Korea was an 
invitation to aggression, and has been consistently accu- 
rate in his appraisals of Korean events since then. The 
current pressure for new Korean conferences gives Mr. 
Oliver’s discussion of Korean realities added significance. 
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nists, but we will not assume the risk of helping them 
hurl the aggressors back from their entire territories. 
This policy condemns the United States to perpetual in- 
volvement, though only to a limited liability, in Korea, 
Formosa and Indo-China. It condemns the Koreans, Na- 
tionalist Chinese and Indo-Chinese to indefinite warfare 
or a defensive posture with no better goal in sight than a 
soup-line economy in a situation of continuing danger. 
Yet, no solution is readily in view short of the defeat of 
the Communist Chinese mainland regime. And this, in 
turn, involves considerable risk of bringing in the Soviet 
Union and precipitating World War III. 

The Republic of Korea’s dilemma is that it cannot fore- 
see continuing survival while the Chinese Reds remain 
in North Korea, but it lacks the military power to drive 
them out alone. Since its allies have refused to accept the 
only solution which the Republic of Korea conceives as 
tenable, the result has been the development of political 
tension between the Korean Republic and the United Na- 
tions—illustrated most sharply in Churchill’s demand for 
an overthrow of Syngman Rhee and in Pyun Yung Tai’s 
attack in the United Nations General Assembly against 
compromise-advocating India. 

In a heroic attempt to resolve the dilemma of a ROK 
split with its allies, President Rhee and Secretary Dulles 
last July worked out plans for a mutual-defense treaty 
between Korea and the United States. The United States 
decisively ended the UN policy of ignoring Korea and 
began dealing with the Korean Republic as a worthy and 
co-equal ally. The United States also served notice with 
this treaty that we are extending the Truman Doctrine to 
Asia. 

The states led by England and India view their dilem- 
ma as follows: America’s determined opposition to Com- 
munism could provoke a world war, which would lead to 
their destruction. These nations cannot split too far 
away from us, because, if war comes, their only salvation 
is to be on our side. They nurture a vague hope (stronger 
in India than in England) that the war can be averted 
by yielding “final territorial concessions”—a hope which 
is fed by the conviction that Communist totalitarianism 
eventually will disintegrate internally because of its own 
idiocies. 

The inescapable question confronting world statesmen 
is whether such disintegration will occur if the free 
world merely holds a line against further Communist 
aggression, or whether it must be aided by external pres- 
sures. Syngman Rhee believes that the only way to pre- 
vent a world war with unlimited liability is to win a 
limited war with limited liability, and that Korea, which 
the Communists have made a battlefield, is the logical 
place where such a limited victory can be won by the 
democracies. He points to the fact that, so long as a 
million Chinese Red aggressors are left unchallenged in 
North Korea, the Communists can claim a major victory 
over the free world. This victory will encourage them to 
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continue the varied cold-war strategies which have 
brought them so far in the past nine years. What he fore- 
sees for the future is not another Korea (which would 
almost certainly touch off World War III) but a succes- 
sion of Czechoslovakian-style capitulations, which the 
democracies would have no ready means of preventing. 

In the specific Korean situation, Rhee knows that 
South Korea can maintain economic stability and suffi- 
cient military defensive forces only through the bounty 
of the United States, and this, he is convinced, will not 
be extended indefinitely. Hence, in his view a truce 
leaving Korea divided (even with a U.S..ROK mutual- 
defense treaty) only postpones, rather than prevents, the 
absorption of all Korea by the Communist empire. 

In view of these multiple dilemmas, what can come 
of a political conference on Korea? 

In pursuance of their long-established policies, the 
Communists may propose the reunification of Korea 
based on the dissolution of the Republic of Korea Gov- 
ernment, the withdrawal of all foreign forces, and the 
holding of new elections in all Korea, according to some 
stated or implicit formula which will result in coalition 
government. Then, with Communists firmly entrenched 
within the new Korean government and with all Allied 
troops withdrawn, the end result of making the whole 
peninsula into a Communist satellite would be only a 
matter of time. 

If past performance is any guide, we may presume 
that Britain would be more or less favorably disposed 
toward such a proposal. Nehru would probably support it 
outright, and his views would be hailed in many quarters 
as “the authentic opinion of Asians.” Opinion in the 
United States would be sharply split, with many de- 
nouncing such further appeasement of the Communists 
and many more urging acceptance as the only feasible 
way of escaping further involvement in a renewed Korean 
war. The Republic of Korea has already indicated that it 
will reject any such proposal. 

The general impracticality of dissolving a free govern- 
ment, which has fought for its own survival with un- 
paralleled sacrifice and devotion for three years, is 
highlighted by the question of what, in such a case, 
would happen to the ROK Army, the strongest anti- 
Communist force in all Asia. Who would command it 
during the interval while no Korean government of any 
kind existed? And if the South Koreans should some- 
how be forced to dissolve their own government, what 
power would guarantee the emergence of a free Korean 
government, truly expressive of the will of the Korean 
people? 

The question of the dissolution of the ROK Govern- 
ment is academic in the sense that it will not occur, but 
it is important because it will almost certainly be pro- 
posed and will then become a cause of serious and major 
divisions among the free-world allies. Such a proposal 
will, of course, be presented in the midst of a tremen- 





RHEE FEELS U.S. AID WON'T GO ON INDEFINITELY 


dously intensified campaign of propaganda directed at the 
Republic of Korea Government in order to destroy Amer- 
ican confidence in it. 

The Republic of Korea and the United States have 
agreed to stand firmly together at the political confer- 
ence—even though basic differences of policy may cause 
further dissension between them. Naturally, the Commu- 
nists are attempting to create a new split between the 
ROK and its major ally by re-enacting the Panmunjom 
scenario: no success, but always the illusory hope that, 
within a few more weeks, the problems may all be solved. 
If the political conference is ever held, it is practically 
certain that the same farce will be repeated. 

While there are no easy solutions in sight for the diffi- 
culties that confront us, the pattern already established 
by Dean Acheson at the Japanese Peace Conference in 
San Francisco offers what seems to be the best hope. 
There, aware of Soviet intentions of wrecking the con- 
ference, Acheson firmly presented the treaty and insisted 
that the one and only business of the conference was to 
vote on it, 

If, in further negotiations on Korea, the U.S. and ROK 
delegations similarly take the position that their one and 
only business is to reach agreement on the withdrawal 
from Korea of the Chinese Red troops (who were branded 
by the UN on February 1, 1951 as “aggressors”), the 
issue may not be resolved, but at least it will not be 
confused. The intentions of both the Communist and the 
free-world negotiators will then be held up clearly for all 
peoples, on both sides of the Iron Curtain, to see and to 
judge. Only by such clarification of where we stand, 
and where the Communists stand, can we hope for 
consolidation of the free world’s forces against Commu- 
nist domination. 


The New Leader 
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By Colin Jackson 


WHAT INDONESIA NEEDS 


1—Law and order, to replace the current wave of terrorism 


2—A general election and a stable parliamentary government 


3—A concerted effort to revive her chronically weak economy 


JAKARTA 
OON AFTER my arrival in Indo- 
+ Sate I got on a train at Ban- 
dung, in central Java, for a trip to 
Jogjakarta, the old capital. A friend 
of mine, seeing me off, asked me 
what I had done with my money. 
When I said that it was in my wal- 
let, my friend declared that this was 
fatal, as the train to Jogjakarta was 
often held up by bandits and they’d 
certainly steal everything. I proposed 
to hide all the money in the lining 
of my shoes, but was told that this 
was equally fatal: The bandits, know- 
ing that I wouldn’t travel without 
money and therefore must be hiding 
something, would throw me out of the 
window at once. The answer, my 
friend said, was to place a little 
money in my wallet—a reasonable 
return for the bandits; the rest I 
could hide about my person. 

This was a normal conversation 
for a traveler in Indonesia, and it 
illustrates in miniature the main 
problem of the Republic today. The 
first thing needed in Indonesia is 
security: law and order. There can 





Coun Jackson, a British journalist, 
has been visiting Asia and Africa. 
Readers will recall his New LEADER 
dispatches from the Suez and Kenya. 
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be no future for the country until 
bandit gangs, ravaging and pillaging 
the countryside, are suppressed. 
Some progress has been made in 
the reduction of terrorism; for in- 
stance, east and central Java, once 
bandit-infested, are now cleared and 
pacified. But still, in 1954, western 
Java, the Medan area of northern 
Sumatra, southern Borneo and the 
southern Celebes are controlled by 
bandit groups. Figures just issued 
by the Army authorities in Ban- 
dung say that, in western Java alone, 
in the first eight months of 1953 a 
thousand were killed by the ter- 
rorists; 300 were tortured; 6,300 
houses were destroyed and 10,500 
people robbed. September and early 
October witnessed the Achen uprising 
in Sumatra, led by the fanatic 
Tanghu Dud Burrh, with his de- 
mand for an Islamic state. The rebels 
slaughtered civilians and also in- 
flicted many casualties on the troops 
sent to quell them. Kahar Muzakkar, 
bandit boss of the southern Celebes, 
has this year openly declared his 
sympathy with the Darul Islam in 
western Java, thus strengthening the 
religious fanatics’ opposition to the 
present organization of the Republic. 
Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo 
declared as the first aim of his Gov- 


ernment the wiping out of terrorism 
throughout the whole of the Union. 
But his main instrument to effect this 
operation, the Army, cannot be relied 
upon. It is undisciplined, self-per- 
petuating, sacrosanct force, a law 
unto itself. After the failure of the 
able Sultan of Jogjakarta as Minis- 
ter of Defense to reduce the size of 
the Army, to modernize it and 
streamline it, no one can be sure of 
its loyalty. The Sultan resigned last 
January when his nominee for Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Celebes was 
arrested on his arrival by the dis- 
missed Commander. 

It is said that President Soekarno 
connived at the Army’s defiance of 
the Sultan because he felt the Minis- 
ter of Defense was becoming too 
powerful and was anxious to have 
the Army under his own control. In 
recent months, however, the Army 
has defied the President himself and 
certainly is not likely to obey Sas- 
troamidjojo automatically. 

A good number of the younger 
leaders in the Army are known to 
be in sympathy with the Darul Islam. 
When ordered out to attack groups 
of these religious fanatics, all too 
often the Army just fails to take 
any action. Leaders of the PNI (Na- 
tionalist Party of Indonesia) told 
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me that the Masjumi—the largest 
party in the country—had among its 
leading members secret supporters 
of the Darul Islam. The Masjumi 
leader, Mohammed Natsir, denied 
this, but there seems little doubt 
that, under cover, there is some tie- 
up between the extreme sections of 
the Masjumi and the Darul Islam. 

At any rate, security stands as 
Indonesia’s greatest need at the pre- 
sent moment. Until something re- 
sembling law and order has been 
established throughout the present 
disturbed areas, Indonesia cannot 
proceed to satisfy its second urgent 
need, namely, a general election and 
a stable parliamentary system. 

Since 1949, Indonesia has had 
nearly 150 cabinet ministers and ten 
different governments. The members 
of Parliament nominated by the Pres- 
ident, responsible to no one, change 
from grouping to grouping within 
the legislature, with no regard for 
the welfare of the country and con- 
cerned only with the immediate ad- 
vantage of themselves and their party 
clique. The last Government was over- 
thrown by a combination of the left 
wing of the PNI and the Commu- 
nists. The present Government, 
headed by Sastroamidjojo, is de- 
pendent upon Communist support to 
remain in office. Some of Indonesia’s 
ablest politicians, such as Mohammed 
Sjahrir, have withdrawn from the 
political arena altogether, and others, 
like Dr. Rum of the Masjumi, have 
been attacked in a bitter and violent 
fashion. 

Now, the Prime Minister has an- 
nounced that an election cannot take 
place until January 1955. From what 
I saw of the progress so far in the 
preperation of electoral lists, drawing 
up of constituency boundaries and 
recruitment of election officers, it is 
extremely unlikely that an election 
can be held until the end of that 
year. Some foreign observers suggest 
that, with the present loose party 
system and constant re-grouping, no 
party in Indonesia is anxious for an 
election, as each party wants to wait 
until it can pick up enough outside 
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support to guarantee an overall ma- 
jority. 

At the moment, there’s no doubt 
that the Masjumi is by far the strong- 
est and best organized party in the 
country. Its leader, Mohammed Nat- 
sir, I found an able, tolerant and 
confident person. He said that the 
Masjumi strength was based on the 
village. The Masjumi, he said, was 
a Moslem party but it did not seek 
to victimize or exclude other re- 
ligions in the country. While travel- 
ing around Indonesia, it was obvious 
to me that the village priest was a 
political agent for the Masjumi. 


The PNI, which dominates the pre- 
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sent Government, has lost a lot of 
support in the last two years. It 
is mainly an urban, intellectual, mid- 
dle-class party. Its vacillating op- 
portunist approach, as well as its 
cooperation with the Communists, 
has resulted in suspicion toward it 
on the part of a great number of 
original supporters. The PNI does, 
however, enjoy the support of Presi- 
dent Soekarno, partially because of 
his personal dislike for Mohammed 
Natsir and Dr. Sjahrir. 

Dr. Sjahrir’s party, the Socialists, 
with 15 members in the present Par- 
liament, are politically not very effec- 





tive. But in their ranks are some of 
the ablest leaders in the country, in- 
cluding Sjahrir himself, Sumitro, the 
last Finance Minister, and Subadio 
Sustrosumento, present leader of the 
Socialists in Parliament. 

Sustrosumento told me that the 
Socialists were confident that they 
would emerge as at least the third 
largest party in a general election. 
Nevertheless, before the election, they 
were willing to allow the Government 
to continue without precipitating any 
further crises; the party itself was 
concentrating on the undermining 
of Communist control of the trade 
unions. He cited successes among the 
oil workers in Sumatra and the dock 
workers of Jakarta as indicative of 
Socialist progress. But many dis- 
passionate observers in Indonesia feel 
that the Socialist organization is 
weak and ill-knit, and that here, as 
elsewhere in Asia, the Socialists were 
too intellectual to have any real hold 
on the masses. 

The Communists, after two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to seize power, are 
playing a cautious game. Recently 
there have been signs of a split in 
the party; the titular leader, Praw- 
irodridjo, is said to be considered 
too cautious by younger Moscow- 
trained party members, such as Aidt. 
But Communist control over the trade 
unions, despite Socialist and PNI 
challenges, is virtually complete. The 
party can call out the sugar and dock 
workers, and some oil workers, when- 
ever it likes. Its greatest potential 
strength lies among small, impover- 
ished peasants. In elections held in 
central Java, the Communist-domi- 
nated Farmers and Workers party 
secured nearly a quarter of the vote, 
and it is significant that their hold 
was strongest in the southern poverty- 
stricken areas of the district. But 
traditional conservatism and the Mos- 
lem religion prevent any immediate 
hope of sweeping electoral success 
for the Communists. 

The Communist party in Indonesia 
is not tied up so directly with the 
Chinese element of the population as 
it is in other countries in Asia. The 
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Chinese themselves are still deeply 
divided in loyalty. Some have become 
Indonesian citizens, some celebrate 
the Double Tenth and are loyal to 
Chiang, and some support Mao. Re- 
cently, a good number of these young 
supporters have been sent to Com- 
munist China for training. 

But, apart from the strength of in- 
dividual political parties in Indo- 
nesia, the exact nature of Indonesia’s 
democratic structure will be deter- 
mined by the coming general election. 
For if the Masjumi is returned, the 
Constitution of Indonesia will prob- 
ably be altered from its present pat- 
tern, based on West European parlia- 
mentary structures, to a system more 
similar to that of the United States. 
Mohammed Natsir told me that his 
party felt that, in these early un- 
stable days, Indonesia needed a 
strong President, an executive not 
subject to intrigue and the control of 
vacillating Parliamentary groups. 

Another point of departure for 
constitutional change is the present 
excessive concentration of power in 
the central Government. This came 
about as a reaction against the Dutch 
colonial regime’s policy of divide 
and rule, with its fragmentation of 
power in the old Dutch East Indies. 
But the immediate result of the new 
policy has been to give far too much 
power to the Javanese, with resulting 
unrest among the  non-Javanese 
people of the Republic. 

With security established and a 
stable political regime in office, In- 
donesia would be in a position to 
tackle her third main problem, chro- 
nic economic weakness. This year, 
the Republic will have a balance-of- 
payments deficit of approximately 
$100 million. Inflation is rampant 
and confidence in the rupiah is non- 
existent. 

One reason for Indonesia’s eco- 
nomic weakness is, of course, the 
damage done to the country by the 
seven years of war between 1942 and 
1949. In central Java, only 14 of 
the region’s 36 sugar mills are in 
operation, with only a sixth of the 
prewar labor force at work. In 
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east Java, only half of the sugar re- 
fineries are working and only 110 of 
264 sugar plantations are in opera- 
tion. The textile mills in west Java 
have been wrecked, and in east Java 
178 out of 198 textile enterprises 
are idle. 

Rebuilding operations have been 
slow, simply because business firms 
have no confidence in the economic 
policy of the Government. In par- 
ticular, Indonesia’s currency regu- 
lations make the transfer of currency 
so difficult that Dutch citizens find it 
impossible to maintain their families 
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in Holland if they are working in 
Indonesia. An engineer in Surabaya 
told me that his allowance for his 
family in the Hague was $11 a week. 
This difficulty, together with Indo- 
nesia’s refusal to grant re-entry per- 
mits to Dutch citizens going home on 
leave, has resulted in an increasing 
flow of Dutch businessmen away 
from the Republic. 

Then, the price of rubber and 
tin has fallen, and there has been 
a corresponding drastic slump in the 
foreign-exchange income of Indo- 
nesia. Capital projects requiring 
equipment from overseas are accord- 
ingly crippled. 

But a great deal of Indonesia’s 





STREET: UNEMPLOYMENT IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


economic difficulties have nothing to 
do with war or international slumps. 
The Communist trade unions have 
insisted on such measures as the 
seven-hour day, extravagant holi- 
day benefits, and unrealistic wage 
rates. Faced with tremendous econo- 
mic difficulties, the average Indo- 
nesian worker shows little taste for 
austerity or concern for his country’s 
encroaching bankruptcy. The Com- 
munists, of course, count on econo- 
mic chaos to help them into power. 
American technicians who went to 
Indonesia optimistic and anxious to 





help build up this new country are 
leaving in numbers, 
gloomy and embittered at Indonesia’s 
apparent reluctance to help herself. 

Indonesia today survives because 
there are still enough people who 
have confidence in the country’s 
future to keep the administration 
running. But with the three needs of 
security, political stability and eco- 
nomic strength seemingly incapable 
of attainment, there is a growing 
disillusionment among every class 
in the nation. Time is running out, 
and, unless some radical change for 
the better occurs, Indonesia’s days 
as a free nation may well be num- 


bered. 
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Despite grandiose plans for development, 
distribution of land to poor peasants 


has received very little attention 


The Strange 
Case of 


Indian 


Land Reform 


By Karl A. Wittfogel 
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N THE SPRING of 1952, New York Times correspondent 

Robert Trumbull reported from New Delhi: “Among 
leading Indian officials, it is commonly believed that the 
next five years will determine whether this country goes 
Communist or remains in the democratic camp.” Trum- 
bull’s informants based this alarming prediction primarily 
on their fear that the explosive conditions in the Indian 
villages, if not corrected, would be a decisive asset 
to the Communist drive for political and military bases in 
the countryside. 

How justified was this fear? The Indian Communists, 
in their party program of October 1951, claimed that in 
India “three-fourths of the peasants have practically no 
land of their own.” And consistently before and since 
that statement, they upheld as the first aim of their 
agrarian program “to take land from the landlords and 
hand it over to the peasants,” and thus to accomplish 
“abolition of landlordism without compensation.” 

Although Communists are ruthless in manipulating 
facts and figures, in this case their assertions are sup- 
ported by official statements. Nehru himself, in 1948, 
stressed the need for discarding the traditional system of 
landlordism. And a New Delhi Government publication, 
Agriculture in India, published in 1950, stated that, 
“taking India as a whole, about 80 per cent of the land 
is in the hands of absentee landlords, or, in other words, 
four-fifths of the land is cultivated by people who do 
not own it.” 

Thus, the Indian Government did not have to be 
prodded by the Communists in order to appraise realis- 
tically the traditional system of land tenure. In the first 
year of the Republic, its leaders solemnly proclaimed 
their intention to abolish the landholdings of both the 





Long before the cold war, the question of land owner- 
ship was at the heart of the social struggle. Division of 
the great estates was the issue which led the French 
Revolution into the Terror; yet 
it was the reform that proved 
most durable. Land for the 
landless—at once—was_ also 
one of Lenin’s key slogans in 
1917. Although we in America 
have little personal experience 
with this issue (partially be- 
cause of our many democratic 
land measures, like the North- 
west Ordinance and the Home- 
stead Act), we know now how 
critical the land question can 
be in Europe and Asia. India, 
says Dr. Wittfogel, may stand 
or fall on this one issue. Dr. Wittfogel is Director of 
the Chinese History Project sponsored by the University 
of Washington and Columbia University. He is now 
finishing a comparative study entitled Oriental Society 
and Oriental Despotism. Dr. Wittfogel has been study- 
ing the problems of land tenure in Asia for many years. 
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former tax-collectors (zamindars) and the holders of 
former office land (jagirdars). Nehru was also quick 
to announce that this effort had encountered “all manner 
of difficulties.” 

The difficulties assumed many forms. Originally, con- 
stitutional objections loomed large; but, significantly, 
they were overcome with relative ease. Tax-collector land- 
owners in some Indian states contested first the constitu- 
tionality of the reform laws and later the constitutional 
amendment confirming their legality. But, in the fall of 
1950, the Supreme Court of India dramatically upheld 
the First Amendment Act against the appeal of the 
zamindars. 

Other difficulties were more persistent. In certain states, 
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reform laws in theory permit the tenants to become own- 
ers; but they set up conditions which for all practical 
purposes defy fulfilment. In the largest of all Indian 
states, Uttar Pradesh (formerly United Provinces), the 
tenants are expected to pay the equivalent of ten times 
the annual rent, and this in two years. The paralyzing 
effect of such a measure is obvious. Poor tenant-culti- 
vators consider themselves lucky if they are able to pay 
the expected rent, which in many parts of India amounts 
to 50 per cent of the crop or more. Few among them, 
therefore, can hope to pay five times their rent or two-and- 
a-half times their crop for two consecutive years. 

In other states, the reform laws openly perpetuate the 
outmoded system of tenure. The Mysore Tenancy Bill 
of November 6, 1951 protects the tenant against eviction 
unless the tenant fails to pay his due rent or unless the 
landlord requires the land for cultivation. But the tenant 
can only acquire the land he tills when the landlord 
wants to sell it. 

Thus, the difficulties which Nehru noted in 1948 con- 
tinued to block land reform in many areas even after the 
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THIS OLD BRIDGE, IN RURAL SOUTHERN INDIA, MUST BE REPAIRED ANEW EVERY TWO YEARS 


Indian Government presented its Five-Year Plan in 1951. 
The authors of this plan urged the country to proceed 
with reform despite the “hesitation” of some states to 
act in this respect and the “even more formidable” prob- 
lems that appear in others. But in the 33 pages of the 
plan dealing with agriculture, not even three pages are 
devoted to land reform. The greater part of this brief 
section deals with ways and means of protecting tenants 
and with provisions for long-term leases and rent reduc- 
tions—that is, with measures that have nothing to do 
with land reform proper. 

The lack of emphasis on land reform is still more ap- 
parent in the Indian Four-Year Development Program, 
which is backed by a United States grant of $54 





million and an Indian appropriation of double this 
amount. About 40 per cent of the program’s operational 
funds are earmarked for irrigation projects, 20 per cent 
for fertilizers, 20 per cent for agricultural implements, 
and 20 per cent for community developments, education, 
health, communications, etc. The blueprint for a larger 
four-year development project merely repeats the patterns 
of the rump plan on a larger scale. According to the 
New York Times, the smaller plan “is expected to raise 
12,000,000 out of their present slough in the next four 
years.” The larger plan will bring “permanent improve- 
ment to 120,000,000 or approximately one-third of the 
population of India.” 

Reading these figures in the light of what prominent 
Indian officials consider the crucial importance of the 
present period for the struggle against Communist pen- 
etration, one cannot help feeling greatly concerned. The 
rump plan will benefit about one-thirtieth, and the larger 
plan at best about a third, of the Indian population. 
That is, it leaves two-thirds of the people “unfortified” 
against the spread of Communism. 
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LAND REFORM CONTINUED 


But the inadequacies are not just those of dimension 
and speed. They are also, and decisively, inadequacies of 
purpose. A glance at recent Japanese events will make this 
clear. When Japan entered the machine age, her villages 
saw changes quite similar to those that are now being 
accomplished in India. Irrigation was improved; more 
fertilizers and more modern tools were employed; educa- 
tional facilities were enormously increased. But these 
changes were effected within a rural order that was dom- 
inated by oppressive tenancy and absentee landlordism. 
Consequently, it was often the landlord’s land that 
profited from the new development. The many tenants 
who, despite improved conditions of communication and 
education, still had to pay something like 50 per cent 
of their crop as rent tended to become more rebellious, 
rather than less. When American troops occupied Japan 
after World War II, the villages were still considered seats 
of discontent and social unrest. 

Indians familiar with these facts may point to sig- 
nificant differences between the Japanese and Indian sit- 
uations. After all, in India today advances toward social 
improvement are being made in practically all states; 
and if, for some reason, land reform has slowed down, 
rent reform and tenant protection are being vigorously 
pushed. 

Such a defense misses the key point. C. Clyde Mitchell, 
a leading American expert, who approaches the problem 
of land reform in Asia in the light of our Korean and 
Japanese experiences, considers “improvement of land- 
lord-tenant relations . . . not as satisfactory as outright 
abolition of landlordism. . . . The ills are too deep to be 
cured by legal nibbling, and the Government personnel 
needed to police a set of fair-rent laws is not in existence.” 

Under the conditions of intensive agriculture which 
prevail in Asia, an effective land reform tends to produce 
quick and sizable improvements. Such improvements are 
reported now from Formosa. They were also con- 
spicuous in certain parts of China where, after a short- 
lived Communist occupation, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment initiated a thorough land reform. According to 
the Chinese agricultural specialist, Dr. Shen, the reform 
carried out between 1943 and 1947 in Lung-yen County 
of Fukien Province, which converted 32,000 tenant 
families into cultivator-owners, increased the peasants’ 
standard of living (food consumption by 22 per cent, 
clothing by 13 per cent), their capital investment (fer- 
tilizers by 12 per cent, farm implements by 12 per cent), 
and their output (rice by 13 per cent, wheat by 22 per 
cent, pigs by 30 per cent). 

Properly carried out, a comprehensive land reform is 
the most effective method of preventing the Communists 
from gaining leadership in the villages. The land reform 
which Stolypin initiated in Tsarist Russia in 1908 
frightened Lenin, who felt that its success would deprive 
the Bolsheviks of mass support in the villages. The land 
reforms inaugurated in several Eastern European coun- 


tries after World War I achieved exactly this. The far- 
reaching reform that was being prepared by the South 
Koreans, with U.S. guidance, in 1949 may quite pos- 
sibly have upset the Communist timetable. And the re- 
cent Formosan land reform that, according to Chester 
Bowles, “could well serve as a model for every free 
nation in Asia” apparently is a decisive step toward 
immunizing the peasants of Formosa against the siren 
songs of Communist propaganda. 

The Japanese reform, which in a number of ways 
served as a model for the South Korean plan, differed 
profoundly from Stolypin’s reform. It was undertaken 
not to prevent but to promote democracy, and it par- 
ticularly aimed at helping the poorer peasants. To quote 
its main architect, W. I. Ladejinsky: It gave the mass 
of the Japanese peasants “a stake in the society in which 
they live, thus bringing Japan closer to the creation 
of a stable, middle-of-the-road agricultural society.” It 
“accomplished a peaceful revolution in the social and 
economic pattern of Japanese agriculture.” 

These are heartening experiences. But how relevant 
are they for India? Will the “legal nibbling” that proved 
so unsatisfactory elsewhere perhaps prove more success- 
ful in the Indian villages? Are the Indian peasants 
perhaps different from the peasants of China, Korea or 
Japan, when it comes to questions of land? The author 
of Agriculture in India does not think so. He feels that 
“the problem of land tenure is too complicated to be 
solved by tenancy legislation alone.” Nor is the theory 
of India’s uniqueness supported by the eagerness with 
which the peasants of Hyderabad welcomed Communist 
attempts to redistribute the land. A policy that depends 
onesidedly on technological procedures in the hope that, 
in a period of crisis, Indian peasants will cold-shoulder 
Communist offers of land is worse than foolish. It is 
suicidal. 

But such a policy has obviously prevailed until today. 
Trumbull, who previously gave his American readers 
specific and critical data, today generalizes his observa- 
tions by crying out against “the snail’s pace of vitally 
needed land reforms” (New York Times, January 27, 
1954). And Chester Bowles, in a recent trip through 
Hyderabad and Madras, found land reform “ineffective 
or non-existent” and Communist influence increasing. In 
his new book, Ambassador’s Report, he lists as “one of 
the most important weaknesses in the Nehru Government 
. . . the inadequacy of land reform.” 

This is a strange story, and it has many angles to it. 
There is the American angle. Important American 
newspapers, while printing disturbing details about the 
land reform, have glorified the Four-Year Development 
Program and its community projects without drawing 
attention to their dangerous inadequacies. Our opinion- 
makers have thus failed to warn the public. And Con- 
gress, unaltered by the opinion-makers, has supported 
the Indian program uncritically. 
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INDIAN VILLAGE SCHOOLHOUSE: SOME AID COMING 


And then there is the Indian angle. India is an inde- 
pendent country and, as such, is free to accept or reject 
the suggestions of outsiders. But it is extremely puzzling 
that (to quote Chester Bowles again) Nehru’s “dedica- 
tion to the legal and constitutional principles of the West 
prevented him from acting decisively to strengthen de- 
mocracy at its roots.” 

Can Nehru’s attitude toward land reform be explained 
essentially in terms of Western inhibitions? The record 
does not bear this out. When Nehru publicly presented his 
ideas on the land question in 1948, he showed little in- 
terest in establishing the type of dynamic individual 
peasant property which has been the aim of land reform 
in the West. Instead, he emphasized cooperative and 
collective farming, expressing the hope that India “shall 
begin soon with cooperatives and, maybe, with collec- 
tives.” The Planning Commission headed by Nehru for- 
mulated India’s economic policy in greater detail. Its 
First Five-Year Plan (not exactly a Western concept, 
either) reiterates in substance, if not in form, what 
Nehru suggested in 1948. The authors of the plan expect 
that the rural producers will move from peasant owner- 
ship and permanent tenancy first to voluntarily estab- 
lished cooperative farming societies and then, favored 
by the Government, to a system of “cooperative village 
management.” 

This management system, which operates all the land 
of a village “as a single farm,” “separates ownership from 
management.” (Obviously, this is just another designa- 
tion for “collectives.”) According to the plan, a two- 
thirds majority of owners and tenants, holding not less 
than half of the cultivated village land, may establish a 
cooperative village management: “In such an event, the 
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system would apply to the entire area of the village, 
including that held by the minority.” In the U.S.S.R., 
collectivization was initiated when the majority of the 
regular members of the village community so resolved. 
Their decision also bound the minority. Despite many 
differences in detail, the basic similarity in concept be- 
tween the Soviet blueprint of collectivization and the In- 
dian plan of 1951 is manifest. 

A recent study of rural reform in Communist China, 
undertaken by the Indian Government, reveals that the 
Indians are greatly attracted by Mao’s land policy. (I 
know of no equal interest in the land reforms of Japan, 
South Korea or Formosa.) Significantly, “some aspects 
of the Mao Tse-tung Government’s program have been 
strongly recommended by Indian experts for considera- 
tion here” (New York Times, October 23, 1953). If these 
experts had read the realistic descriptions of Mao’s “land 
reform” by the Indian journalist Frank Moraes, they 
would have known that, even in the first stages of the rural 
transformation, the Chinese peasants do not enjoy the 
modest autonomy that prevailed in the Soviet villages 
prior to collectivization. According to Moraes, Commu- 
nist China is already in a state of “creeping collectiviza- 
tion.” 

I do not cite these facts to suggest that Nehru and his 
followers are “socialists” or Communists in any Soviet- 
approved sense of the term. Such a statement would be 
absurd. But it should be remembered that Nehru has 
frequently referred to himself as a socialist; and both his 
words and deeds show him to be deeply impressed by 
what he considers the socialist substance of Soviet—and, 
still more, of Communist Chinese—society. Could it be 
that, with the perspective of collectivization in mind, he 
is less interested in seeing the individual Indian peasant 
attain full and personal ownership over his land than in 
advancing along the road toward “cooperative farming 
societies” and “cooperative village management”? Could 
it be that, while his Government today is not yet strong 
enough to promote this development, he is hesitant to 
engage in a cumbersome fight for the establishment of 
individual peasant property, which seems to attract him 
so little? 

Nehru is intensely aware of the cultural values of the 
West which he shares with other educated Indians. Is he 
equally aware of another aspect of his heritage—the 
memory of a time-honored, glamorous past, in which the 
people’s fate was decided by an inordinately powerful 
state, an Indian variant of Oriental despotism? Could it 
be that Nehru’s admiration for big managerial govern- 
ment and for the allegedly benevolent Communist policy 
of collectivization reflects an ambivalence that goes be- 
yond his personal predilections and Western concepts of 
democratic socialism? Could it be that his personal po- 
litical ambivalence is part of a deep, and perhaps tragic, 
ambivalence that today haunts many of India’s political 
leaders? 
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U.S.-PAKISTAN PACT? 


A Pakistani View 





Alliance Was Inevitable 


By M. Yusuf Buch 


HAT LED Pakistan to seek American military aid 
Wr thereby provoke India’s ire and Moscow’s 
protests? Pakistan resembles none of the four Asian pow- 
ers which are firmly allied to the West. Unlike Turkey, 
a member of NATO, she is purely and wholly Asian. Un- 
like Thailand, she is neither land-locked nor small. 
Unlike Formosa or South Korea, she has not fought a 
war with the Communists. 

Then again, Pakistan’s international posture has thus 
far seemed no different from those of Indonesia, Burma 
and India. Like these countries, she is extremely conscious 
of her new independence, and sturdily anti-colonialist. 
Like them, she is moving toward some kind of “statism” 
which is neither outright collectivism nor untrammeled 
private enterprise. 

Finally, Pakistan is a two-part nation, oriented toward 
both South Asia and the Middle East, which together 
constitute the uncommitted area of the world. 

In spite of these strong gravitational pulls toward neu- 
tralism, Pakistan has been moving toward a close alliance 
with the U.S. Only a few days after he became Prime 
Minister, Mohammed Ali came out with a clear state- 
ment about the Americans: “They mean well, but they 
are misunderstood in this part of the world.” At a re- 
cent press conference, he was more categorical: “Amer- 
ica wants peace; we must appreciate its efforts in that be- 
half.” 

But such unqualified remarks are not a new feature 
of Pakistan’s official pronouncements. When the Korean 
War broke out in 1950, Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistan’s 
first Prime Minister, was on a visit to the U.S. He was 
in a hospital on June 25, but he was, nevertheless, the 
first spokesman of a major Asian country to condemn 
the North Korean aggression. Countless other circum- 
stances indicate that Pakistan has felt close to America 


for a long time. And that feeling has dominated this 
largest Moslem nation’s foreign relations. 

To be sure, any alternatives that there were to a pro- 
American policy seem to have disintegrated. The idea of 
a joint foreign policy with India, proposed by Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah as early as February 1948, has been blocked 
by hatred and fear. The memory of old links with Britain 
has faded under a sense of injustice from the time of the 
partition on. The feeling of unity with the Moslem world 
is still cherished but has clearly failed to bear fruit. The 
desire for normal relations with the U.S.S.R. has been 
blighted by the cold winds off the steppes. Pakistan thus 
finds few realistic alternatives. 

This situation began to develop at the very moment 
of Pakistan’s birth. There were the numerous disputes 
with India, topped by the Indian Army’s entry into the 
predominantly Moslem and geographically adjacent state 
of Kashmir. There was no such direct quarrel with 
Britain, but the boundary with India, which left Pakistan 
deeply embittered, had been drawn by the British arbi- 
trator, Cyril Radcliffe. And Moscow failed to recognize 
Pakistan, as other major powers did, on August 15, 1947. 
These events six years ago produced stress that has only 
been aggravated with the passage of time. 

Pakistan’s foreign policy obviously has to be based on 
four conditions in which the young nation finds itself: 

1. It is one of the two powers in the Indian-Pakistan 
subcontinent. 

2. It is the largest power in the Moslem world. 

3. It is a member of the Commonwealth. 

4. It is one of the seven most populous countries of the 
world and is located very near Russia and China. 

In the first sphere, relations with India have progres- 
sively deteriorated. The Kashmir dispute has persisted 
all these years. Since the UN Mediator practically sus- 
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When the states of Western Europe became 
nations five centuries ago, the possession 
of the Low Countries became the pivot of 
continental politics. In that small territory 
the ambitions of the great powers clashed 
time and again, from the era of William 
the Silent to that of Kaiser Wilhelm. Today, 
in the new independent lands of Asia, the 
territory of Kashmir (shaded on map) 
occupies a similar position. It has been 
the major factor in the growing hostility 
between India and Pakistan, and a major 
target of Communist infiltration. Control 
of Kashmir by Russia and China would 
add greatly to the pressure on both India 
and Pakistan already exerted by Communist 
occupation of Tibet. The articles on these 
pages by M. Yusuf Buch and G. S. Bhargava, 
which deal with the U.S.-Pakistan alliance, 
present different views of the Kashmir dis- 
pute, but both emphasize how critical the 
struggle is. Mr. Buch, a native of Kashmir, 
was a member of its civil service till 1947, 
when he joined the Kashmir Liberation 
Movement. Jailed by the Indian-sponsored 
Kashmir Government in 1948, he served 
from 1949 to 1952 as an official of the 
Pakistani-led Free Kashmir Government. He 
is now a correspondent in New York. Mr. 
Bhargava is our New Delhi correspondent. 
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pended himself in 1952, no UN efforts have been launched 
to resolve the deadlock, which concerns the number of 
troops India can maintain in Kashmir before a plebiscite. 
Early last year, the Pakistan Government, led by Kwaja 
Nazimuddin, attempted to initiate direct negotiations with 
India. Mohammed Ali met Nehru in London at the 
Coronation Conference and invited him to Karachi. The 
Indian leader received a tremendous ovation in the Pakis- 
tan capital; the atmosphere for the moment was cordial. 
But, upon returning to New Delhi, Nehru allowed a 
deadly bomb to explode. This was the dramatic dismissal 
and arrest of Sheikh Abdullah, the Moslem head of the 
Indian-sponsored administration in Kashmir, who had 
been chiefly responsible for the original occupation of 
part of Kashmir by the Indian Army. Last June and 
July, Abdullah had been publicly imploring the two 
Prime Ministers to reach a settlement. At the same time, 
he had shown himself to favor some kind of independent 
status for Kashmir. Nehru himself did not join the ac- 
cusers, but it was freely said in New Delhi that Abdullah 
had conspired with the United States to declare Kashmir 
independent and to make it an American base against 
Russia. 

This event jolted Pakistan out of any tendency toward 
rapprochement with India. Mohammed Ali flew to New 
Delhi and conferred with Nehru; a communiqué was 
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issued saying that the two Prime Ministers had discussed 
Kashmir and had agreed to draw “some kind of pro- 
visional timetable” which would arrange the installation 
of plebiscite machinery in April 1954. But in the last 
four months the agreement between the two Prime Min- 
isters, if it ever really existed, has obviously sagged, as 
the recent action of the Kashmir parliament in ratifying 
accession to India shows. 

The Kashmir dispute, however, is not the only reason 
Pakistan does not anticipate any stable relationship with 
India. There is a prevalent belief in Pakistan that Nehru’s 
liberal leadership in India is only transient. Nehru is 
already 64; his exit is likely to be followed by a deadly 
struggle between the fanatical right-wing Mahasabha and 
the Communists. Victory for either would mean disaster 
for Pakistan. The Mahasabha is wedded to “the reunifica- 
tion of Bharat,” that is, the conquest of Pakistan. The 
Communists are not much friendlier. When Nehru said 
that an arms pact between Karachi and Washington 
would “disturb the entire structure of peace in South 
Asia,” the unanimous Pakistani reply was: Which struc- 
ture? There is none to which Pakistan or the free world 
can look with assurance. A structure of neutrality be- 
tween America and Russia is not necessarily a structure 
of peace. 

Nor does Pakistan find much stability in the Middle 
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East. When the new state was created on the basis of re- 
ligious culture, there was great enthusiasm for unity 
with the Moslem world. This sentiment has been con- 
siderably frustrated. Pakistan still pleads the cause of the 
Arabs in Palestine and French North Africa, but the 
failure of her great project, the Moslem Prime Ministers’ 
Conference of 1952, was a serious blow. The Pakistanis 
have become more wary of the numerous entanglements 
in the Middle East and the general brittleness of its 
political regimes. In doubting the practicability of a 
Moslem bloc as a basis for security, the Pakistanis are be- 
coming increasingly interested in the example of Turkey. 

A sharper swing from hope to disillusionment has been 
evident in Pakistan’s relations with the Commonwealth. 
At first, Pakistan tended to regard the Commonwealth as 
a cohesive organization which would not allow the in- 
ternal disputes of its members to remain unresolved. This 
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belief was undermined by the Commonwealth Confer- 
ences of May 1949 and January 1951. Both times, 
Pakistan expected that her problems with India would 
be discussed and something done to solve them. Both 
times, she was disappointed. When Mohammed Ali at- 
tended the Coronation Conference, the London Tory press 
strongly suggested that Pakistan’s fears must be allayed. 
His comment was typical, and no other statement of his 
was more applauded in Pakistan: “They are locking 
the stable now, but the horse has run away.” The present 
position is that Commonwealth ties still exist, but that 
little strength is left in them. 

Finally, relations with Russia have never been firmly 
established. Moscow started on the wrong foot when she 
withheld prompt recognition from Pakistan. In May 
1949, Liaquat Ali Khan, returning from the London 
Conference, stopped in Paris and attended a few parties 
at which Soviet representatives were present. Soon after- 


ward, he received an invitation to visit Moscow, which 
he accepted. But when the date of his visit had to be 
fixed, the Kremlin peremptorily insisted that the Prime 
Minister arrive in Moscow on August 14, Pakistan’s na- 
tional holiday: The Soviets wanted to make the maximum 
capital out of his visit. The invitation fell through. The 
same sort of thing happened when an official trade dele- 
gation from Russia visited Karachi a few months later. 
They stayed for several weeks, but no agreement was 
signed. “They did not come to talk business,” said a 
high Pakistani official. “They came to sense the atmos- 
phere.” 

In the matter of the Kashmir dispute, the Soviet rep- 
resentative at the UN Security Council maintained an icy 
silence and abstained from every vote between 1948 and 
1951. But, on January 17, 1952, Jacob Malik suddenly 
declared that all plans for a plebiscite, all plans for the 
demilitarization of Kashmir, were put forward by the 
Anglo-Americans and were of an “imperialist or annex- 
ationist nature,” with the object of converting Kashmir 
into a strategic Anglo-American base. 

Finding India hostile, Britain passive, Moscow un- 
friendly and the Moslem world divided and weak. Pakis- 
tan has long been preparing for a close alliance with 
America. The ideological factor of Mohammedanism has 
in Pakistan, unlike some other Moslem countries, fur- 
thered this development. At the same time, there has been 
a growing consciousness of the country’s strategic loca- 
tion, which has been sharpened by China’s occupation of 
nearby Tibet and the tense situation in Kashmir. The 
historic route for the invasion of the subcontinent has 
been through the Khyber Pass, which forms the northwest 
frontier of Pakistan. Flanked by an unfriendly India and 
a strife-torn Iran, Pakistan finds herself in the direct 
path of Soviet penetration to the Indian Ocean. 

The period from 1952 to mid-1953 was a critical time 
for Pakistan. Its crops failed, its exports dwindled, its 
balance of payments became alarming. There was wide- 
spread despondency, which the ineffectual policies of 
Nazimuddin’s government did nothing to ease. The 
present administration took charge in April 1953, and 
soon the corner was turned. It could not have been turned 
without the 700,000-ton food gift from the U.S. In spite 
of inter-party wrangling, the idea of firm friendship with 
the U.S. has evoked a unique consensus in Pakistan. 

Not that an arms pact with the U.S. would be a 
panacea for Pakistan’s ills, any more than it would be a 
cure-all for the West’s Asian defenses, The idea of U.S. 
bases on Pakistani soil has been excluded; Washington 
has also insisted that its arms shall not be used against 
India. But these conditions have diminished neither 
Karachi’s hope nor Nehru’s fear. The proposed pact may 
yet become part of a wider coalition of Asian powers. 
But one thing seems clear. Like other blanket terms, the 
phrase “Asian neutralism” is hardly as descriptive as it 
sounds. 
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An Indian View 





Pact Will Spur 


Indian Reds 


By G. S. Bhargava 


New DE.uI 

NDIANS of every shade of political opinion are con- 
ae over the proposed U.S.-Pakistan defense agree- 
ment. Ever since partition, relations between India and 
Pakistan have been far from cordial, and the fault is not 
all India’s. In particular, the Indians fear that Pakistan’s 
concept of a Moslem state will lead her to press her claims 
to the territory inhabited by India’s millions of Moslem 
citizens, who enjoy full equal rights under the Indian 
Constitution. 

For whatever reason, the Western powers have seemed 
to side consistently with Pakistan in its many disputes 
with India. This has only made Pakistan more truculent 
and obstinate; only in Kashmir has Pakistan been 
humbled, and that was because of India’s superior armed 
power, rather than any Western effort to secure justice 
through the United Nations. Now Karachi views pros- 
pective military aid from the United States as a means of 
matching India’s striking power and thus forcing her to 
give up Kashmir. Granted that Kashmir’s predominantly 
Moslem population gives Pakistan a claim to the area, a 
plebiscite is the proper method to settle the issue. Un- 
fortunately, however, Pakistan shows no interest in pre- 
paring the way for an impartial vote. Karachi is cur- 
rently pointing to the overthrow of Sheikh Abdullah of 
Kashmir last August as evidence of Indian unwillingness 
to heed the will of the local population. But it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent to Indians that the August 
Putsch was Communist-inspired—a fact that should open 
both India’s and Pakistan’s eyes to what is ultimately in 
store if they continue to wrangle over Kashmir. 

Washington approaches the question of an agreement 
with Pakistan purely from the cold-war angle, but In- 
dians cannot be convinced that U.S. aid will not be used 
against them. John Foster Dulles was right when he de- 
clared, on his visit to New Delhi and Karachi last year, 
that closer relations between India and Pakistan were a 
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COMMUNISTS DEMONSTRATING BEFORE PARLIAMENT 


prerequisite to strengthening Asian anti-Communist de- 
fenses. The United States should now follow through by 
adopting a policy of promoting Indian-Pakistan amity 
first and extending assistance later, if necessary. Other- 
wise, India’s almost obsessive distrust of Pakistan and 
America’s tendency to concentrate on the Soviet menace 
to the neglect of all other considerations will combine 
to create a situation made to order for Communist ex- 
ploitation. 

The leaders of the ruling Indian Congress party have 
contented themselves with a nationwide protest campaign 
against the projected U.S.-Pakistan pact. The party rank- 
and-file and the more rabid anti-Pakistan elements, how- 
ever, are advocating war preparations, starting with uni- 
versal military training. If the proposed arms aid to 
Pakistan materializes, it will be difficult for the Govern- 
ment to resist this pressure. And such a diversion of the 
country’s resources to military expenditures will, of 
course, nullify the U.S. economic aid received in the last 
two years and provide the Communists with new oppor- 
tunities to exploit popular suffering. Another effect of 
U.S. aid to Pakistan will be to stir sentiment for closer 
Indian relations with Moscow as a counter-measure. Tara 
Singh, leader of the fanatical anti-Moslem wing of the 
Sikhs, has already called for an Indian-Soviet military 
pact. 

The Communists are already moving to take advan- 
tage of the situation. At their most recent party congress, 
held in the last week of December, they assumed an 
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attitude of sweet reasonableness and offered “intelligent 
support” to the Government, especially in foreign policy. 
In other words, they formalized their policy of the last 
two years, which has paid them rich dividends in the 
form of control of the Kashmir administration and an 
increase in registered party membership from 30,000 
to 70,000 (to which must be added at least a million 
sympathizers and fellow-travelers) . 

The Communists’ new “soft” policy fits in closely with 
the current foreign policy of the Kremlin, which does 
not wish to see Nehru irritated by Communist obstreper- 
ousness at home so long as the possibility of an Indian- 
Soviet entente exists. 

The Indian CP would be a negligible factor were 
it not for the favorable international situation and 
the obstinate refusal of so many Indian political leaders 
to grasp the nature of the Communist threat. In the last 
general election, in 1952, the Communists achieved some 
spectacular victories by concentrating on particular areas, 
but their total ballot did not exceed 5 per cent of the 
votes cast. In many constituencies, including some in 
Communist strongholds like the newly formed State of 
Andhra, they won on small pluralities because of the 
multiplicity of candidates and resultant confusion. The 
real basis of Communist strength lies in the large number 
of crypto-Communists scattered throughout the other 
parties. As Werner Levi wrote two years ago in his Free 
India in Asia, “many who voted for the Congress, the 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja party [the former Gandhian wing 
of the Congress party] and some splinter parties are 
sympathetic to at least theoretical communism. . . . 
Much of the leadership and the masses can still be 
swayed in either direction.” As analyzed by Dr. Levi, the 
Socialist vote (10 per cent) represented the only real 
anti-Stalinist block, since the Socialist party was the 
only one to approach the electorate on the basis of a 
clear-cut rejection of Stalinism. 

Much has happened since 1952. In order to reverse 
the post-election trend toward polarization of political 
forces between the Congress party on the Right and the 
Communists on the left, the Socialist and Kisan Mazdoor 
Praja parties have merged to form the new Praja Social- 
ist party (PSP). This was a healthy development, for 
the KMP would unquestionably have been ultimately 
swallowed up in the Communist tide. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Socialists, instead of imparting their own ideas 
on socialism and democracy to their new partners, have 
begun to imbibe the latter’s political ambivalence and 
vacillation. Moreover, large elements of the former KMP 
cast longing glances in the direction of the ruling Con- 
gress party and the power it enjoys. As a result, the Praja 
Socialist party is caught between forces tugging at it 
from both left and right. 

In June of last year, the PSP’s General Secretary, 
Asoka Mehta, stirred up a minor crisis by suggesting that, 
in a backward country engaged in developing its resour- 
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ces, a Socialist party should not follow a policy of total 
opposition to the ruling party even if the latter was con- 
servative. Rather, he said, the Socialists should “de- 
marcate areas of agreement” with other democratic 
parties, including the Congress party, in order to defend 
the country’s “pluralistic” political system against Com- 
munism; at the same time, they could offer opposition to 
the ruling party on certain issues with a view to speeding 
the rate of social and economic progress. Not long before 
this, Socialist leader Jayaprakash Narayan had carried 
on negotiations with Prime Minister Nehru for a Con- 
gress-Socialist coalition based on an agreed program. 
The talks failed when Congress party rightists, including 
the party’s financial backer, the multi-millionaire indus- 
trialist Birla, became alarmed at the prospect of adopting 
a Socialist domestic policy and pulled wires behind the 
scenes. 

PSP opponents of a coalition were not completely re- 
assured by the breakdown of the Nehru-Narayan talks 
and demanded a definite declaration that there would be 
no such parleys with the Congress party in the future. 
At a stormy session of the PSP General Council in June 
1953, a commission was set up to thrash out the question 
of the party’s attitude toward both the Congress and the 
Communists. The commission’s recommendations were 
accepted at the annual PSP conference in Allahabad last 
December, thereby putting an end to the internal party 
controversy. However, the issue is by no means com- 
pletely clarified. The Allahabad decisions left so many 
loopholes that the party swerves to the right or left when- 
ever confronted with a critical situation. This vacillation 
has cost it prestige and strength. 

Currently, the PSP has entered into a limited alliance 
with the Communists in the southern coastal state of 
Travancore-Cochin. The state’s administration, ironically, 
would now be in Communist hands were it not for Social- 
ist neutrality after the last election, which permitted the 
Congress to govern. The Socialist aim now is to avoid 
triangular contests with the governing party, which could 
then be returned to power on a minority vote. This new 
strategy may be sound, but its after-effects are apt to be 
unfortunate. If, as a result of this month’s election, the 
PSP should find itself compelled to form a coalition gov- 
ernment with the Communists or else precipitate a con- 
stitutional crisis, it would be in an unenviable predica- 
ment indeed. 

In the past, the Socialists alone among Indian political 
parties have seemed to heed the lessons of history. India’s 
ruling Congress party has always made equivocation on 
the Communist issue a political virtue, and its members 
are still free to associate with Communist-front groups 
like the Indian “Peace” Council and the India-China 
Friendship Association as much as they like. In the 
current campaign against American aid to Pakistan, Con- 
gress party speakers are making themselves almost in- 
distinguishable from the Stalinists. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


N THE COLD wank, as in the Second 

World War, there are two main 
fronts, in Europe and in the Far East. 
Following the same strategy as in the 
Second World War, the United States 
has, in many ways, given priority to 
the European sector. Economic- and 
military-aid expenditures in Europe 
have been much higher than in Asia. 
But, just as our first casualties in 
World War II were at Pearl Harbor, 
the first heavy fighting of the cold 
war was in Korea. 

The Far East seems far away in- 
deed to Europeans. The European na- 
tions which participated in the Korean 
fighting made token contributions. 
But the United States, with the mem- 
ory of 30,000 dead in Korea and its 
Western shores facing the Pacific, 
cannot ignore the Far East. Nor can 
it afford, morally and politically, to 
sacrifice friends in Asia in vain at- 
tempts to buy more favorable settle- 
ments in Europe. 

The fate of Europe in the anti- 
Communist struggle is closely associ- 
ated with that of Asia. Indo-China is 
an excellent illustration. The war of 
bleeding exhaustion in which France 
is involved in its former colony is an 
important cause of French weakness 
in Europe. But if Indo-China and 
other countries of Southeast Asia 
should pass under Communist rule, 
the political and economic effects on 
Europe would be disastrous. Great 
Britain, for example, is now struggling 
hard to achieve a balance of pay- 
ments with the dollar world. That 
struggle would become much harder 
if the rich export resources of Malaya 
(tin and rubber) were lost. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Far Eastern 
Front Is Vital 


There was a curious contrast be- 
tween the American reaction to Jap- 
anese aggression in 1941 and to Com- 
munist aggression in 1950. In the 
first case, it was assumed that the at- 
tack must be punished by the com- 
plete defeat, political destruction and 
total disarmament of the enemy. In 
the second case, although the aggres- 
sion was equally flagrant. the doctrine 
was accepted that all would be well 
if the aggressor were merely put 
back where he was when he launched 
his aggression. 

It would seem that the first re- 
action was too vigorous and the sec- 
ond not vigorous enough. A Japan 
repulsed. defeated, deprived of the 
spoils of conquest, but not destroyed 
as a major power in the Orient, 
would have been a superb bulwark 
indeed against the designs of Soviet 
and Chinese Communism. This is 
just the kind of Japan we are now 
trying to create. But in Japan, even 
more than in Germany, we must pay 
a heavy price for our own over-hastv 
assumption that the country could 
safely be turned into a military and 
political vacuum. 

On the other hand, our reaction 
to the provocation of the Red Chinese 
attack was distinctly inadequate. 
There is, I think, little doubt that. 
if we had taken the slight risk of 
Soviet intervention and _ hurled 
against every available target in Man- 
churia and China itself all our avail- 
able airpower, the Chinese invasion 
of Korea would have been a colossal 
fiasco and Mao’s aggressive regime 
would have received a most salutary 
rebuke. 


At the very least, Red Chinese 
prospects of industrial and military 
development would have been set 
back indefinitely. And, if there had 
been a simultaneous landing of Na- 
tionalist forces on the Chinese main- 
land, our political gains would have 
been still more impressive. What 
Secretary Dulles has intimated we 
should do now, in the event of new 
Chinese aggression in Korea or open 
Chinese military intervention in Indo- 
China, we should have done in 1950. 

However, as the old proverb says, 
we have made our bed and we must 
sleep in it. We passed up the oppor- 
tunity for taking the initiative which 
the Communist Chinese aggression 
gave us and we settled for the pre- 
Korean War status quo. Now the 
problem is to hold the line and not 
be bamboozled into far-reaching 
negotiations with Red China which 
can only work to our ultimate dis- 
advantage. 

To those who are eager to see us 
sit down at a conference table with 
Mao Tse-tung the question may fairly 
be posed: What is there to talk 
about? It is naive to imagine that we 
could obtain by discussion what we 
failed to attain by arms: the union 
of Korea under free institutions. It 
is a will-o’-the-wisp to dream of a 
“negotiated peace” in Indo-China. 
There could be no partition of that 
country, because, instead of the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel in Korea, there 
is a bewildering patchwork of Com- 
munist-held and French-held areas. In 
Indo-China, there can only be com- 
plete victory or complete defeat. 

There are two principles which 
must be consistently followed if the 
Far Eastern front is to hold. First, 
we should do everything in our power 
to support materially and to weld to- 
gether politically all the forces which 
are fighting Communism. Second, we 
must give primary consideration to 
these tried anti-Communists and 
turn a deaf ear to the siren pleas of 
defeatists who would like to lead us 
from one Far Eastern Munich to an- 
other. Yes, I am thinking of Prime 
Minister Nehru. 
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Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 
President, Brooklyn College; Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Freedom House 


Ambassador’s Report. 
By Chester Bowles. 
Harper. 415 pp. $4.00. 


CueEsTeR BowLes’s Ambassador's 
Report lives up fully to the publish- 
er’s blurb describing it as “a remark- 
ably human and hard-headed account 
of a successful mission involving not 
only the problems of India but all 
Asia.” It is the story of the education 
of a shrewd and generous American 
with a gift for observing human color 
and evocative detail, and with his 
eyes wide open to the unbelievable 
zigzags of the Communist line in 
racial, economic and “idea” politics. 

Chester Bowles was a remarkably 
effective representative of the Amer- 
ican people in his role as Ambassador 
to India, and he set a high standard 
for his Foreign Service colleagues by 
his vigorous and imaginative coor- 
dination of the usual diplomatic func- 
tions with creative leadership of the 
information services and economic- 
aid programs. His book tells the story 
very well, and by contrast it em- 
phasizes some of the weaknesses of 
conventional diplomacy. 

Whether the Embassy in New Delhi 
during Chester Bowles’s incumbency 
was equally successful in achieving 
its primary purpose of effective trans- 
mission of political directives from 
Washington is another question 
which cannot be answered without 
seeing the texts of his instructions. 
For obvious reasons, this part of the 
story cannot be told by a man who 
has only recently left one of the most 
difficult and sensitive posts in the 
American Foreign Service, but the 
volume’s almost unqualified praise 
for the personality and leadership of 
Prime Minister Nehru suggests that 
Bowles may have been more effective 
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in interpreting the American people 
to the Indian people than he was as 
spokesman for Washington in New 
Delhi. 

Nehru, Bowles tells his readers, “is 
the politics of India.” The Indian 
leader, who was trained at Harrow 
and Cambridge, and whose attitude 
toward Americans is characterized 
by a weird mixture of British upper- 
class snobbishness and Kingsley Mar- 
tin Fabianism, is, we are told, deter- 
mined “above all not to be dominated 
by his Western training.” This same 
Nehru, however, delivers his political 
campaign speeches in Calcutta in 
impeccable English, forcefully _re- 
minding the listener of Gandhi’s quip 
that “when Nehru talked in his sleep, 
he talked in English.” Perhaps the 
greatest illusion in Western intellect- 
ual circles is to regard Nehru as an 
Asian leader of 1954 rather than as 
an echo of the London School of Eco- 
nomics of the Sidney Webb-Harold 
Laski period. However, Bowles’s error 
in assessing him does not invalidate 
the cogent and dramatic argument of 
his book as a whole. 

There are excellent chapters on the 
Indian Five-Year Economic Plan and 
on New Delhi’s courageous decision 
to place major emphasis on the vil- 
lage community-development _ pro- 
gram, with an extremely modest 
treatment of the author’s effective 
leadership in this connection. There 
is an excellent section on strategically 
vital Nepal. The discussion of Nehru’s 
“independent” foreign policy of 
“non-involvement’—and its curious 
parallelism with our own traditional 
“isolationism” —is a persuasive trans- 


lation of the political climate of one 
country into the historic language of 
another. It is clear that New Delhi 
feels virtually compelled to be anti- 
American from time to time in order 
to combat the Communist charge that 
Nehru is “an Anglo-American im- 
perialist stooge.” 

Bowles effectively argues that we 
should never allow our concern with 
Communism to obscure our major in- 
terest in developing the strength of an 
independent India. Whatever we con- 
tribute to the economic strength of 
democratically governed India will 
automatically diminish the effective- 
ness of Communism in India—and 
in Asia as a whole. The moral would 
seem to be that we can safely differ 
with New Delhi in matters of foreign 
policy, but we cannot afford to leave 
anything undone economically that 
will help India to master her own 
fate domestically. 

The final chapter—‘“A Policy for 
Americans”—in which Bowles broad- 
ens his perspective to take in the Far 
East as a whole, is a thoughtful plea 
for “an Asian policy” that will be 
concerned with long-term objectives 
rather than stop-gap, patchwork reme- 
dies for immediate emergencies. It is 
possible to differ quite radically with 
some of Bowles’s interpretations of 
Indian politics—and of the errors of 
“colonialism”—and yet to agree with 
his prescription for the future. 

Ambassador's Report has scope 
and perspective. It is an eloquent and 
statesmanlike appeal to stretch our 
minds to the formulation of an Asian 
policy that will be worthy of the chal- 
lenge—and of America. 


The New Leader 
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Divided Subcontinent 


The United States and India and Pakistan. 


By W. Norman Brown. 
Harvard. 308 pp. $4.50. 


Most AMERICANS not only are com- 
paratively uninformed about India 
and Pakistan but also entertain some 
remarkable about 
those two young nations with their 
ancient Mr. 
book may help clear up some of this 


misconceptions 


civilizations. Brown’s 
misunderstanding. 

A capsule treatment of India and 
Pakistan is particularly difficult, for 
the history of the subcontinent is long 
and complex. Mr. Brown presents 
those major historical trends which 
are essential to an understanding of 
the present, but devotes most of his 
book to the forces and events which 
led to independence and to partition, 
and to the two nations’ domestic 
problems and role in international 
affairs. 

It would be hard to question the 
expertness and authority with which 
the author has assembled and pre- 
sented this factual account. However, 
some may quarrel with certain inter- 
pretations. The respective contribu- 
tions of the Congress party, the 
Moslem League and the British to the 
catastrophe of partition are presented 
with notable objectivity, but Mr. 
Brown’s treatment is sure to stir par- 
tisan feeling on one side or another. 
The portrait of Gandhi avoids the 
extremes of adulation and_ baffled 
scorn, presenting his limitations and 
inconsistencies. And to those who 
ticket Indian foreign policy as “neu- 
tralism” pure and simple the expla- 
nations of that policy offered here will 
appear to be apologies, but they 
merit careful consideration and re- 
flect a sympathetic awareness of our 
own as well as Indian problems. 

Mr. Brown shows that Asia is a 
political conglomerate with an im- 
mense centrifugal force: nationalism. 
For Asians, nationalism is both a 
force and a point of reference in 
terms of which they judge and re- 
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Reviewed by 
Adrienne Foulke 


spond to world developments. This 
often results in policies and attitudes, 
especially in regard to China and the 
U.S.S.R., which we must try to un- 
derstand whether or not we can agree 
with them. 

The author suggests that India is 
seeking to foster a stable political 
bloc in Southeast Asia, though her 
friendly relations with China and 
Japan, for which she has long and 
deep-rooted sympathies, are tempered 
by concern over Chinese expansion- 
ism and Japanese commercial com- 
petition. He writes understandingly 
of Pakistan’s dependence on alliances 
with other Moslem nations, but points 
out that, in seeking to be a part of 
Western Asia, she tends to forget 
geography and normal economic re- 
lations, especially the natural asso- 
ciations she should have with India. 

As regards U.S. relations with 
India and Pakistan, Mr. Brown says 
flatly that “neither the Indians and 
Pakistanis nor Americans seem to 
grasp the other’s point of view.” 
However, he does not feel that we 
need to retreat from any of our major 
international aims in order to gain 
their confidence and cooperation. 

As the most important items in a 
positive American approach, he re- 
commends: (1) economic and tech- 
nical assistance, (2) “psychological 
assurances” (that is, we must recog- 
nize and treat Asians as equals— 
a vital objective which is almost im- 
possible of achievement as long as 
racial bias exists at home), and (3) 
dissociation of our actions from sur- 
viving colonial regimes (something 
to which we are emotionally predis- 
posed, but which we have not been 
able to make convincing to Asians). 
Should we fail in this program, the 
author says, “we risk the alternative 
of losing our present position of 
world leadership.” 








“Even tempered and 
scholarly.”—Book-of- 
the-Month Club News 
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Catholicism 


and 
American 


Freedom 
By James M. O'Neill 


Prominent Protestant 
clergymen say: 


“... ‘must’ reading for every 
literate American—Jew, Protes- 
tant and Catholic.” 
—DanieL A. PoLine 
in Christian Herald 


“ .. accuses Mr. Blanshard of 
almost every sort of misbe- 
havior possible in what pur- 
ports to be a seriously scholarly 
book [American Freedom and 
Catholic Power]. Having made 
these charges, Mr. O’Neill seems 
to this reviewer to have proved 
them up to the hilt.” 
—BernaArp Ippincs BELL 
in The Commonweal 


“Certainly every person who is 
making use of Mr. Blanshard’s 
book owes it to himself and 
those he seeks to influence to 
lay Mr. O’Neill’s reply . 
alongside it.” 
—F. Ernest JOHNSON 
in N. Y. Herald Tribune 





“A masterful job ... an arsenal 
of facts.”—Catholic Book Club 
News 

Listed as one of the outstand- 


ing books of 1952 by the 
New York Times Book Re- 


NOW $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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An Australian View of Communism 


Nationalism and Communism in East Asia. 


By W. Macmahon Ball. 
Cambridge. 210 pp. $4.50. 


THE ORIGINALITY of Mr. Ball’s sur- 
vey of East Asia does not lie in its 
enlightened recognition, now fully 
accepted by progressive Western 
thought, that the revolt in Asia is not 
the consequence of a Kremlin con- 
spiracy but is rather the explosive 
expression of three separate revolu- 
tions: nationalist, socio-economic and 
racial. The author is also on familiar 
and solid ground in pointing out, 
however, that international Commu- 
nism seeks to subvert these move- 
ments to its aggressive aims, and that, 
unless we support the Asians in the 
attainment of their aspirations, they 
will be unable to resist Soviet plans 
for the conquest of Asia. 

The unique contribution of Profes- 
sor Ball, an Australian political sci- 
entist, is that, despite his acceptance 
of these traditional premises of 
Western liberalism, his conclusions 
substantially accord with the inde- 
pendent foreign policy of the non- 
Communist Asian democracies. Thus, 
he doubts the wisdom of our oppos- 
ing a social revolutionary and nation- 
alist movement “with whatever means 
are available,” even when it has fallen 
under Communist control, as in China 
and Indo-China. He believes that such 
opposition must produce conflict with 
the national and racial movements, 
and points convincingly to the Asian 
democracies’ loss of confidence in 
the democratic professions of the 
West because of our support of Bao 
Dai, Rhee and Chiang. 

Although the author’s presentation 
is more persuasive than any Asian 
defense of this policy of which I am 
aware, it is open to serious criticism. 
Professor Ball fails to differentiate 
between military and political oppo- 
sition to Communism and does not 
consider the possibility of changing 
the nature of our opposition to accord 


Reviewed by Robert Delson 


Legal counsel for several Asian governments; 
specialist in international law 


with the varying degrees of Commu- 
nist success. He does not appear to 
recognize that, while it might be un- 
wise to continue a military struggle 
against an established government, 
we might find it indispensable to give 
military support to the opponents 
of a Kremlin-inspired movemert not 
yet in power. Similarly, we might 
continue our political opposition to 
an established government, and this 
even though we recognized and dealt 
with such a government. 

Nor does Professor Ball appear to 
recognize, at least explicitly, the 
necessity for resisting Communism 
when it expresses itself in military 
aggression, which is conceded even 
by those who repudiate opposition to 
Communism as such. This distinction 
was forcefully elaborated by Lester 
B. Pearson, Canadian Foreign Secre- 
tary, in his excellent speech at 
Harvard last June, in which he assert- 
ed that two viewpoints existed within 
the Western coalition. 

The first of these viewpoints holds 
that the governments in the coalition 
must do everything they can, even at 
the risk of war, not only to prevent 
the appearance of Asian Communist 
governments but to weaken and de- 
stroy them if they have managed to 
obtain power. The second holds that 
Communism in Asia is.a social, eco- 
nomic and_ political development 
growing out of special Asian con- 
ditions, and one primarily for Asians 
to deal with, and that direct Western 
intervention is justified only when 
Communism expresses itself in mili- 
tary aggression. Mr. Pearson, while 
endorsing the second view, admits 
that it may not always take sufficient 
account of the aggressive nature of 
Communism, but he also believes that 
neither in the United Nations nor in 
the North Atlantic Alliance will the 


Western nations reach unanimity on 
the first thesis. 

The opinions of Professor Ball 
and of the Asian democracies are the 
expression of a third viewpoint, 
which is subject to criticism on the 
grounds I have already set forth and 
also because it rests on a number of 
unsupported assumptions. It presup- 
poses that Communist governments, 
such as those of Mao and Ho, are 
carrying out the aims of the national 
and social revolution. It further as- 
sumes that the alignment of such gov- 
ernments with the Soviet Union is a 
temporary coincidence of national 
interests which they exploit in order 
to strengthen their national inde- 
pendence in default of aid from the 
West. 

Professor Ball has failed even to 
consider the strong evidence against 
these assumptions. Certainly the eco- 
nomic exploitation and political sup- 
pression practiced by these govern- 
ments mock their programs of social 
revolution, and their expansionist 
aims and subservience to the Soviet 
Union demonstrate the hollowness of 
their nationalist avowals. The facts 
also point to the extreme difficulty 
faced by any Communist nation seek- 
ing to break away from Soviet con- 
trol, notwithstanding the example of 
Yugoslavia and the obvious desirabil- 
ity to the West of stimulating such 
defections. 

Nevertheless, this book renders a 
service in forcing Western liberals 
to re-examine their own assumptions. 
It underlines the necessity for the 
West to pursue vigorously its right- 
ful role as foremost proponent of the 
goals of the Asian revolution, and to 
expose the Kremlin leaders as the 
new imperialists seeking to subvert 
the revolutionary movement to their 
schemes of world conquest. 


The New Leader 
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By Edward Hunter 


Red Plans for Asia 


IN THE LAST few years, a remark- 
able series of books and pamphlets, 
authored by Richard Deverall and of- 
fering a grim behind-the-scenes view 
of Communist Far Eastern strategy, 
have been published in Asia. Unfor- 
tunately, only a handful of copies 
have reached America. 

Richard Deverall combines a re- 
porter’s nose for facts with an un- 
flinching faith in the cause of de- 
mocracy. Following World War II, he 
was sent to Asia by the American 
Federation of Labor with a roving 
assignment to defend and promote 
free trade-unionism. For a time, he 
was attached to General MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Tokyo as a labor of- 
ficial. His fact-finding missions, con- 
ducted by bicycle, ox-cart or camel- 
cart, took him everywhere from the 
jungles of Burma to the terraced 
farmlands of Japan. His forthright 
reports and observations ring much 
truer than the measured words of 
official communiqués. (Unfortunately, 
they often show evidence of hasty 
writing; more careful editing would 
probably help the author find an 
American publisher.) 

In his most recent book, The, Great 
Seduction,1 Mr. Deverall describes 
the Communist campaign to promote 
anti-Americanism in Japan. The Com- 
munists’ virtual monopoly in the lit- 
erary and motion-picture field, he de- 
clares, is threatening to create “an 
entire generation of twisted and pre- 
judiced Japanese.” The aim is “to 
separate America from Japan while 
paralyzing the will of the Japanese 
people to resist armed uprisings or 
future armed aggression”; Japan 
would then be transformed “into an 
industrial colony of Communist 
China.” American officials, according 
1 The Great Seduction. Published in Tokyo, 1953. 

2 Sod Basees Japan, Published in Calcutta, 1952. 

352 pp. $3.00. 


3 Asia and the Democratic Revolution. Published 
in Tokyo, 1952. 243 pp. $2.50. 
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to Deverall, seem utterly uncon- 
cerned with what is happening. While 
the Communists hammer away at the 
mass of Japanese farmers, workers 
and intellectuals, our emissaries’ gaze 
extends no further than Tokyo tea 
parties. 

Some of Deverall’s assertions would 
seem fantastic if they were not all 
backed by facts. With one minor ex- 
ception, he says, not a single anti- 
Communist movie was made in Japan 
from 1945 to 1953; but he cites 
countless anti-American, Communist- 
slanted pictures produced in the same 
period. He also quotes at length from 
The Chastity of Japan, a Japanese 
book now in its sixteenth printing, 
which overflows with the most lurid 
descriptions of alleged sexual atroc- 
ities by GIs, According to Deverall, 
this campaign of vilification was dir- 
ectly responsible for the gains chalked 
up by the anti-American left-wing 
Socialist party in the April 1952 
general elections. 

Perhaps the most shocking dis- 
closure is the part played by Jap- 
anese trade unions in arousing 
anti-Americanism. He cites detailed 
evidence to show how, in the early 
days of the Occupation, MacArthur’s 


Headquarters gave the Communists 
“a field day” in the labor movement. 
“The Communist-inspired and Com- 
munist-rigged National Congress of 
Industrial Unions (Sanbetsu),” he 
writes, “was pushed by the left- 
wingers in MacArthur’s Headquarters. 
Non-Communist labor leaders came 
to me privately and reported: ‘I am 
not a Communist and I hate Commu- 
nism. . . . But ordered me to 
join the Sanbetsu.’” By the time the 
Occupation authorities woke up, it 
was too late. 

In an earlier book, Red Star Over 
Japan,? Deverall documented the 
sympathy which many young, ultra- 
nationalist Japanese Army officers 
felt for Communism after the war. He 
also showed how Japanese militarists 
in China and Southeast Asia laid the 
groundwork for future collaboration 
with the Communists as a means of 
avenging their defeat. A third vol- 
ume, Asia and the Democratic Revo- 
lution,’ presented the Asian Commu- 
nist conspiracy on a continent-wide 
scale, and told how the insurrection- 
ary blueprint adopted at the Calcutta 
conference of 1948 was obediently 
applied by one Communist party 
after another. 

Mr. Deverall’s books tell a story 
which Americans, private citizens 
and Washington policy-makers alike, 
badly need to know. One wishes they 
could be made available to a wider 
reading public. 
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| article in the January 18 New LEaper. 


American Pen Pal 
I would like to correspond in the English 
language with a boy or girl of about my age. 
I am 17, fond of sports (particularly tennis), 
and am attending high school. 
literature and languages. 
My address is: Gluecksburger Str. 7, 
N. 20, Germany. 


letter I receive. 


My hobbies are 


Berlin 


I promise to answer every 
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Herberg Praised for 
Attack on Rabble-Rousing 
My compliments on Will Herberg’s splendid 
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THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of THe New Leaner Theatri- 
cal Department. Phone ALgonquin 
5-8844. THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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balanced and thoughtful comments. The author 
cut through all the nonsense and hysteria of 
both sides in the current McCarthyism debate, 
and I was most heartened and pleased by 
his vigorous defense of our unique, and so 
often belittled, system of checks and balances. 
New York City Rotr KALTENBORN 


I enjoyed every word of Will Herberg’s 


article. It needed saying, and Mr. Herberg | 


said it brilliantly. 
London IrvinG Kristo. 


Last week, we published a letter which 
was highly critical of alleged remarks by Mr. 
Herberg concerning the farmers, labor unions 
and curruption. In our haste to print comments 
on Mr. Herberg’s provocative article, we failed 
to note that he had, in fact, made no such 
remarks.—Eb. 
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First Lieutenant 


Henry A. Commiskey, USMC 
Medal of Honor 
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.. SEPTEMBER DAY, near Yong- 
dungp’o, Korea, Lieutenant Commiskey’s platoon 
was assaulting a vital position called Hill 85. Sud- 
denly it hit a field of fire from a Red machine gun. 
The important attack stopped cold. Alone, and 
armed with only a .45 calibre pistol, Lieutenant 
Commiskey jumped to his feet, rushed the gun. He 
dispatched its five-man crew, then reloaded, and 
cleaned out another foxhole. Inspired by his dar- 
ing, his platoon cleared and captured the hill. 


Lieutenant Commiskey says: 

“After all, only a limited number of Americans 
need serve in uniform. But, thank God there are 
millions more who are proving their devotion in 
another vitally important way. People like you, 
whose successful 50-billion-dollar investment in 
U.S. Defense Bonds helps make America so strong 
no Commie can crack us from within! That 
counts plenty! 


“Our bullets alone can’t keep you and your 
family peacefully secure. But our bullets—and 
your Bonds—do!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years, 2) All maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
United States Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work! 
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